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f We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter | the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Prime Minister 
into correspondence as to rejected communications; sanctioned it originaily and admitted its material would 
: and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- be considered by the Government before bringing in any 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are _ land legislation. Yet he does not know whether the 
; rejected. inquiry is completed or not! It is very singular. 
Captain Craig has a new name for the inquirers, 
: > He described them as “‘ ferrets’’. The Prime Minister, 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. questioned in the House, now affects*that he knows 
Ministers ar ; : nothing of these ferrets. We suppose they are kept 
are catering for the time of peace and | {nthe hatch ofthe Chancellor of the But 
R Exchequer will be going to his country seat to put the it is shrewdly suspected that Mr. Asquith is ready, 
R. finishing touches to the land campaign. ‘Lhe general whoever keeps the ferrets, to spread his nets over the 
attitude of the Radical wing at this season towaras the aud tor owl aby rabbits that 
country interest and the Church is quite reminiscent of | ™4 We wonder wheihet the 
D. the poem of the King : gang is likely to do any quiet ferreting in the burrows 
’ of Cowdray, or Nuneham, or Lea Park; on the whole 
E. ‘““ They raise a war, and christen it The Cause; probably not. 
3, Whilst sacrilegious hands have best applause. 
itz , , 2 adical plutocrats’ left ears must be perpetually 
et. bo esd a oo of taxation ; tingling in these days. Everybody seems to be talking 
alae ry are reformation. about them and their investments. They came up for 
Felons obtain more privilege than I: debate at the Junior Constitutional Club this week, 
eir They are allowed to answer ere they die; when Mr. Leo Maxse made a bright, bold speech about 
np ’Tis death for me to ask the reason, Why ”’. them. The old idea about the Radicals was that—like 
en the Dukes—they are ‘‘a poor but honest class’’. But 
-~ Meanwhile there is some unhappy squeaking by little | that is now quite gone. We know now that the flowers 
=x Liberal field and house mice here and there throughout | in their motors are quite as costly as those in the 
those ‘‘truly rural’’ districts in the South which the | motors of the most ‘tyrant Tory’’; we know they 
¥ Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to stun first. We | can turn down their 13,000 pheasants for a few half- 
chance to know of several “lifelong Liberals ’’ who | days’ shooting—at least one of them in Surrey can; 
hold that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going too | we know that they can buy up the old properties and 
— far. They feel he might well have been content with | buy up the titles into the bargain. Lord Domesday— 
[E downing the Church—he ought to have let off the land | there you have the out-and-out successful Radical up 
2 for the present. This point of view in a lifelong | to date. 
, Liberal, who owns a bit of land or some cottages in a 7 ae 7 ; 
— truly rural district, is easy to understand. The Liberal It is quite right for Mr. Leo Maxse to go into the 
HH field and house mice are beginning to think that the | question of the Radical plutocrats—and it is quite 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer is a wild cat. They would | human for him to do so. We fancy that presently 
Ce like to put a bell about his neck, so that they may be | when the working man discovers that the Radical lights 
hes. warned of his approach. But where among these and leaders, whilst preaching abstinence, are freely help- 
on, FF “‘ wee, timorous, cowering beasties ’’ can one look for | "8 themselves to the cakes and ale, he will grow angry 
5 of Archibald ? and suspicious. The Radical Butler is likely to become 
thy as familiar, and as inconvenient, a subject at election 
ie The Prime Minister has ‘‘ no information’? as to | time as the Dartmoor Shepherd. One does not like 
whether the Secret Land Inquiry has completed its | these private matters being brought into public ques- 
7 labours or not. He tartly told Mr. Fell soon Wednes- | tions. They confuse argument. But the Radicals have 
? day in the House. This inquiry is backed openly by ‘ only themselves to thank. 
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The Welsh Bill has been going through troubled 
waters. The Liberal malcontents wanted £50,000 more 
for the Church. They have got fifteen. Is this the 
measure of their worth? _The Welsh plunderers are 
vowing vengeance for the concession. So far they have 
carried it into effect by voting for the Government that 
gave it. In one of their contentions they are quite 
right. The abandonment of the Parliamentary grants 
and Queen Anne’s Bounty has done for the theory of 
disendowment. If you leave the Church the Parliamen- 
tary grants which came from the taxes, why shouldn’t 
you leave it glebe which it possessed centuries before 
Parliament began, and tithe which only Mr. McKenna 
can call a tax? 


The Government ‘are now between three fires—the 
discontented Welshers—they only use blank cartridges 
—the Liberal Churchmen who have got a third of what 
they asked—will they go on shooting?—and_ the 
Unionist Churchmen—someé wag not inaccurately called 
them the Church Lads’ Brigade—who have now carried 
the first position. Outside the House also the fight has 
been going well. In the ‘‘ Times ’’ the Bishop of S. 
Davids has proved Mr. Lloyd George’s peroration about 
the glebe of Bedgellert to be untrue, and the Bishop of 
S. Asaph has brought further proof of the splendid pro- 
gress that the Church has been making. The Govern- 
ment are not done with the eight clauses that they have 
guillotined. There ought to be some nasty ghosts in 
Liberal constituencies. 


No one can be surprised that Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Ashton speech has fluttered much more than the dove- 
cotes. At first sight it might seem as if only the timid, 
only the Unionists who lacked the confidence in their 
star that leads to success, should be perturbed by Mr. 
Bonar Law’s nailing the food-tax policy to his mast. 
But that is not exactly what Mr. Bonar Law did. He 
pronounced for a preferential import duty on wheat, 
should the Colonies desire it. This to many Unionists 
seemed to make the burden of food taxes harder to 
carry than ever. We had always taken the position 
that the natural unpopularity of a tax on foreign food- 
stuffs was worth facing for the sake of the imperial 
gain. But Mr. Bonar Law seemed to throw the deci- 
sion on to the Colonies, a responsibility which they 
would probably decline. It is now pretty evident they 
will. This would plainly put us in a bad position all 
round. 


The excitement in the party is natural enough. After 
all we are not simply a Tariff Reform party: we exist 
for much else quite as important. Most of what we 
care for hangs on the next election. Are we bound 
to jeopardise all even for an Imperial ideal? In ordi- 
nary circumstances we should feel that it was right 
to risk the unpopularity of food duties for the sake of the 
value to the Empire of the Preference policy. But 
circumstances now are entirely extraordinary ; and we 
believe it is the feeling of nearly the whole party that 
it would be wiser for this turn not to include in our pro- 
gramme any new import duty on a foreign foodstuff. 
Should these taxes drop out, of course the Radicals 
will be howling about being dished. Then they should 
not have shouted so loud about the new lease of life the 
Albert Hall speeches had given them. Certainly to 
drop the food taxes is the sort of move Disraeli would 
certainly have made—recking little enough of charges 
of inconsistency or dishonesty. 


Mr. Bonar Law got in neatly in his bout with Lord 
Crewe. In the name of Free Trade the Government 
makes India keep her markets open whether she likes 
it or not. But when it comes to cotton goods which 
may compete with Manchester, then, and then alone, it 
imposes a countervailing excise duty, though as a 
matter of fact the Indian mills manufacture coarse cloth 
which does not compete with the products of Lanca- 
shire. Mr. Bonar Law is condemned because he is 
opposed to India, as part of the Empire, protecting her- 
self against Lancashire. What Lord Crewe and his 
party are now doing is to protect Lancashire goods in 


India against India herself at the expense of the Indian 
revenues and the Indian industry. Both claim to be 
India’s friend. Which is better for her? To leave her 
a free unit in the Imperial market or to tax even her 
non-competitive manufactures ? 


The outcry of the Radicals and their newspapers 
against Mr. Rosenbaum, whom at least they have 
made very famous, being allowed under-the-gallery 
in the House of Commons is a tornado in a tea- 
spoon. The Speaker was heckled about it this week. 
But he is an awkward member to heckle. He sug- 
gested, delicately, that the Labour members who tried 
a fall with him were not in opposition—a nasty jar for 
people who style themselves Independent with a large 
‘I and profess to hold sternly aloof from Ministers ; 
and he reminded Mr. King M.P. that Mr. King is not 
yet a party in himself. Mr. Asquith, we are glad to 
see, stands by the Speaker despite envious little Radi- 
cals. The Speaker is a great and fearless Parliament 
man—though we dare say there are certain people, in 
Wales for example, who would like to get in a little 
felon blow at him just now. 


The custom of allowing a draughtsman for the 
Opposition to be under-the-gallery is well known. We 
had supposed that everyone who knew the ordinary 
customs of the House knew that. So long as twenty 
years ago, and still further back, the few seats under- 
the-gallery were used by draughtsmen of bills and by 
party officials, as well as by private secretaries of 
members from time to time. It is an arrangement 
natural and comfortable for both sides; and why the 
Radicals should suddenly raise such a rumpus about it 
we cannot imagine. Apparently because the Govern- 
ment leaves them nothing better to do. 


As for Mr. Rosenbaum, he is a modest and a clever 
man, and the attack on him is a poor thing indeed. 
Mr. MacVeagh or others appear to be offended by 
hisname. ‘They seem to think it is not English enough, 
not John Bullish. This attempt to make play with 
a man’s name is the sign, as we remember Andrew 
Lang saying, of feeble wit. Besides, does Mr. Chiozza 
Money, who is the authority on figures on the Govern- 
ment side, sound particularly John Bullish? or does 
Baron De Forest, who appears to represent the land 
interest on the same side, sound John Bullish? 

By the way the ‘ British ’’ working man—indeed 
any working man without the ‘‘ British’’—may rub 
his eyes when he glances over the bill for the ‘‘ Titanic”’ 
which the Government has just sent into the public. 
We note it is headed with delightful, if unanimous, 
irony in the papers—‘‘ The Loss of the ‘ Titanic’ ’’! 
The two chief items of this little bill are a matter of, 
roughly, two thousand five hundred pounds for Sir 
Rufus Isaacs M.P., and a similar sum for Sir John 
Simon M.P. And what did Sir Rufus Isaacs get for 
a five minutes’ cut into the ‘‘ Olympic”’ case, to the 
extreme alarm of his own side? These are pleasant 
Christmas boxes for two good Radicals and members 
of an austere Radical Government. Here is “‘ Re- 
trenchment and Reform’’ ! One cannot help again 
recalling the words that an Edmund Burke brought up 
to date would utter to-day—‘‘ What humbugs we are 
and what humbugs we pursue !”’ 


The Peace Conference has met but has not yet begun 
business. The Turkish delegates have been waiting 
for full instructions as to acknowledgment of the 
Greek representatives, Greece not being a party to the 
armistice. Sir E. Grey’s meeting of European am- 
bassadors has also begun; one or two sittings have 
been held. Speeches on the European position, made 
respectively by M. Kokovstoff, the Russian Prime 
Minister, and by the Marquis di San Giuliano, the 
Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, have undoubtedly 
had a peaceful effect. M. Kokovstoff put the matter 
well when he said he saw, and the Russian Govern- 
ment saw, no use in setting up groups of Powers one 
against another. The thing is to find and _ insist 
on their common, not their divergent, interests. In 
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line with all the other prominent European statesmen 
who have since spoken, M. Kokovstoff endorsed Mr. 
Asquith’s warning against particular Powers raising 
particular points prematurely. 


The Marquis di San Giuliano made a_ significant 
statement as to Albania. After emphasising the very 
friendly relations between Austria-Hungary and Italy— 
a point of acute importance to European peace—he 
said that Austria and Italy were agreed on the funda- 
mental points of a solution of the Albanian problem. 
This would go on national lines, leaving Albania 
neutralised under the guarantee of the Great Powers, 
to live its own life. In other words, this is the policy 
of Albanian autonomy. It is pretty certain now that 
Albania will not be partitioned. This Austro-Italian 
understanding as to Albania, which Germany will no 
doubt support, must have real influence on the general 
settlement. 


General Botha’s difficulties were easy to understand : 
we may give him credit for loyalty to his Imperial pro- 
fessions and yet see that, with the Dutch in the ascen- 
dant, it needed more than ordinary discretion to send 
General Hertzog about his business. The crisis came 
when General Hertzog announced that he was an 
enemy of Imperialism if Imperialism was not in the 
interests of South Africa. His statement was frankly 
separatist and a challenge to the Premier. Yet it was 
necessary for Colonel Leuchars of Natal to withdraw 
from the Cabinet before General Botha took action. 


Mr. Foster, speaking to the naval resolution in the 
Canadian House of Commons, congratulated Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier on the progress of his views. Sir 
Wilfrid, he pointed out, had at any rate given up the 
miniature navy of his Government years, and had spoken 
disrespectfully of the Monroe Doctrine. That was a 
real advance. But Sir Wilfrid had not vet arrived at 
the true imperialism. Mr. Foster ably attacked the op- 
position view that Canada should hold aloof from Euro- 
pean policy. In Europe the crisis for the Empire would 
probably arise ; in Europe the fate of the Empire would 
probably be decided. ‘‘If’’, said Mr. Foster, ‘‘ we hold 
ourselves aloof from that, we give no help in the vital 
and central part.’’ 


In the official tributes of Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour to the memory of Mr. Whitelaw Reid there 
was also a note of personal affection. Mr. Asquith’s 
speech was in his best manner, formally correct, touched 
with deep feeling. ‘‘ The gathered experience of a 
veteran in public affairs, the endowments of a man of 
the highest culture, social gifts of the most genial and 
generous kind, keen sympathy with all the many sides 
of our British life, a mind always open and receptive ’’-— 
these were some of the social and diplomatic gifts that 
made Mr. Whitelaw Reid a striking figure in London 
society for many years. Mr. Balfour was even more 
intimately personal in his tribute than Mr. Asquith. 
“IT had the happiness to be honoured with his friend- 
ship ’’, he said. 


The Insurance Commissioners have handed over the 
burden of their negotiation with the doctors to the local 
committees. These have invited the doctors to arrange 
with the committees for providing medical benefit, and 
have requested them definitely to respond by 31 Decem- 
ber. Mr. Hicks Beach, in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, pertinently asked Mr. Lloyd George what 
reason there was for supposing that local Insurance 
Committees would complete in nineteen days negotia- 
tions which he himself had failed to carry out in nine- 
teen months. The enterprise would seem the more 
hopeless as one of the chief objections of the British 
Medical Association was that its members were left to 
haggle with a local board. 


This appeal to the doctors locally is really an appeal 
to the doctors who have not voted with the British 
Medical Association majority. The Government is 
bent upon trying to fill up the panels as best it can. 
Mr. George has already assured the National Insur- 


ance Practitioners’ Association that ‘‘ every possible 
assistance will be given’’ to such scratch panels 
as can be formed. He has also promised that 
arrangements will be made whereby submissive doctors 
may be drafted from districts where they are plenti- 
ful to districts where they are scarce. This policy 
of appealing to the doctors who are not standing by 
their profession must have at least two evil results. 
If the panels are to be made up a tort et 4 travers, 
insured persons will get less competent medical 
service than patients who pay in the ordinary way. 
Nor will it be possible for Mr. George to fulfil his 
pledge that insured persons will be able to choose their 
own doctor. 


The truth appears to be that the N.E.R. strike ended 
abruptly because the position of the strikers. was made 
impossible by the refusal of all the branches to join them. 
The pretext used was the treatment of Driver Knox, 
but the real reason was the spirit of unrest which is 
so prevalent on this line. The general railway settle- 
ment some time ago greatly annoyed the North-Eastern 
syndicalists, and this recent strike was started with 
a view to testing the temper of the men. The local 
leaders were much disappointed at the result, as it was 
only after vigorous whipping that most of those who 
did strike were eventually persuaded to throw down 
their tools. This explains the hurried agreement by 
the leaders to get the men back on any terms, and their 
refusal to give the final mass meeting any details. 


Perhaps even more foolish than this strike is the latest 
exploit of the Confédération Générale du Travail—the 
fantastic declaration of a general strike for twenty-four 
hours as a ‘‘ protest against war’’. It was equally a 
frost, as the bulk of the men would not obey the Con- 
fédération, and the Government promptly took the 
matter in hand with their workmen and also suspended 
the Socialist mayors in some places who were inclined 
Yo patronise the strike. One of the mayors, either 
humorously or without a sense of humour, ** protested 
against this sabotage oi the municipalities’’. There 
have been some imprisonments for disturbances at 
Lyons, and there are to be prosecutions for the distri- 
bution of anti-militarist prints. 


We mentioned last week the Shipping Federation’s 
offer of advanced wages. It evidently left out the other 
party to the bargain, the National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union. The advance is to be accepted, but 
without prejudice to the liberty reserved of calling out 
all the men on strike if an arrangement cannot be made 
for a Wages Board to settle a general rate of wages 
for all the ports. On the result of negotiations between 
the Union and the shipowners’ society depends whether 
or not there will be a strike. Until Christmas we may 
be safe; but after that, troubled water perhaps. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton at the Mansion House on Mon- 
day appealed to the employers of boy labour. The 
problem of keeping boys from blundering into blind- 
alley employment, to be left upon the streets just as they 
should be qualifying as craftsmen, grows rather more 
than less difficult. Setting up juvenile labour exchanges 
is a palliative, not a remedy ; but, as Mr. Buxton pointed 
out, employers can really help the Government if they 
will apply to the exchanges for boy-labour, instead of 
taking them at hap-hazard. The exchange committees 
do what they can to ensure that the boys they recom- 
mend shall be employed in such pursuits as may lead to 
something hereafter, and endeavour to keep in touch 
with them. 


Sir Henry Norman, before the Marconi Committee on 
Wednesday, strongly argued against ratifying the con- 
tract. Sir Henry Norman clearly favours imperial 
Government control. To hand over wireless communi- 
cation to a commercial company is, he _ thinks, 
‘*an affront to British science and British enterprise ’’. 
He urged as a chief objection to the present contract that 
it would clearly enable the Marconi Company to hold 
the field by main force apart from merit. ‘‘If the 
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Marconi Company or any other company could hold the 
field by merit, they were justified in holding it for ever. 
If they could not, the State should not enable them to 
hold it in any other way.’”’ 


Will the arrest of Sefior Julio Cesare Arana ordered 
by the Peruvian Government really be made? When 
will the other persons charged with the Putumayo 
atrocities be tried? If the Peruvian Government would 
give their minds to it, there would be more satisfaction 
in acting on the spot than is to be had from the 
Select Committee’s inquiry. The American Consul at 
Iquitos, Mr. Fuller, stated to the Committee on Wed- 
nesday that already warrants to arrest 217 persons had 
been issued, but only seventy-five were in custody. He 
also gave his opinion that when he and the British 
Consul, Mr. Mitchell, made their tour of the Putumayo 
District, the company made arrangements to“ blanket ”’ 
the inquiry. 


Mr. Gielgud, the secretary of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company, gave evidence of his going out to Iquitos to 
examine the company’s accounts, in which there were 
sums of £3000 for rifles. He believed they were needed 
as a protection against jaguars and _ Indians, 
and for border fighting. He thought now, he 
said, that he was ‘‘made use of’’ by the 
company’s people. He was paid a salary of 
#150 a year by the firm of accountants as whose em- 
ployé he went out; he subsequently became secretary 
of the company in London at £1000 a year. When the 
committee meets again on 8 January Mr. Gubbins, the 
Chairman of the English directors, is to be called. 


Three or four columns in the ‘‘ Times ’’ look impos- 
ing, but there was really nothing of much public con- 
sequence in the case of Baerlein v. The Times Publish- 
ing Company. As Mr. Justice Darling said, the 
‘* Times ’’ has a reputation abroad even greater than it 
has here; and it was naturally desirous of showing that 
it did not treat Mr. Baerlein unfairly, but paid him the 
value of his work, whether he was entitled to be called 
‘“* Special Correspondent ’’ or not; and also that it did 
not libel him. As the jury found the ‘‘ Times’’ had 
not libelled Mr. Baerlein, the only important question, 
whether what they said was privileged, did not arise. 


The Rouart sale in Paris painfully rubbed in our 
predicament as to modern French pictures. Ten years 
ago Manet and Degas could have been represented in 
our gallery at a trifling cost. To-day adequate examples 
are ‘‘up’’ at anything between ten and twenty thou- 
sand pounds. With our princely grant of £5000 a 
year, what chance have we now of making good the 
pitiable blunders of past prejudice and short-sighted- 
ness? Degas and Manet were recognised ten years 
ago as masters no great collection could afford to 
miss. Apart from esthetic considerations, the cold 
business aspect of the situation will strike everyone— 
the unpleasant prospect of having to pay thousands for 
what better management would have got for hundreds. 


Talking of zsthetics, surely a Censor of Advertise- 
ments would not come amiss. The state of our streets 
littered with inferior posters is bad enough. The 
erection on the facade of an Oxford Street shop of 
gigantic figures representing men in patent combina- 
tions afflicted by various stages of obesity is really too 
much. How can we profess interest in the dignity and 
architecture of London when such figures, made in 
repulsive shiny composition by a dummy-maker, are 
permitted in a main thoroughfare? 


There are two flags before the house of Mr. Redmond 
in Wicklow, writes a correspondent of ‘‘ The Times ’’. 
One is the Irish green flag with a crownless harp, and 
the other is not the Union Jack. The Union Jack would 
give to Mr. Redmond’s American visitors, who have 
heard him speak about England in the United States, 
too great a shock. Mr. Redmond’s other flag is the 
stars and stripes. Where the treasure is there also the 
honour. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FOOD DUTIES. 


HEN Mr. Bonar Law set out on his new Prefer- 

ence pilgrimage at Ashton, he must have known 

that the discussion would be keen. Old antagonisms 

were bound to be stirred, and have been stirred, but 

none of the comment has passed the bounds of loyalty. 
Neither shall we. 

Let us consider how Mr. Bonar Law’s plan will 
work out. The next Unionist Government will find 
that it cannot at once invite the Dominions to a 
conference on preferential trade. A basis of discussion 
will be wanting. The first session will be taken up with 
the passage of a national Tariff imposing duties upon 
imported manufactures. Until that Tariff is through 
there can be no Preference negotiations, since the 
Dominions will not know what the British Tariff is nor 
how their interests can be furthered under its pro- 
visions. It will thus be a full twelvemonth after their 
assumption of office that the British Ministers meet the 
Dominions’ representatives. The question will at once 
be asked, Do you want us to impose food duties? The 
Dominions will naturally reply that they cannot say 
offhand whether they desire to introduce a new principle 
into the British Tariff. The thing will have to be worked 
out. The Dominions must consider whether the pro- 
posed food duties satisfy them, the British Government 
whether the counter-concessions are adequate ; in fact 
the whole preferential system will have to be elaborated 
in detail. Details take time, and if the plan is drafted 
by the end of twelve months’ work the negotiators may 
think themselves fortunate. The Preference Bill cannot 
be introduced until the third session of a Parliament 
already burdened with much other business constitu- 
tional and social; and in the most favourable circum- 
stances Ministers will have entered into their fourth 
year of office before Preference is in operation. By 
that time the next election will not be far off. 

The Dominions are not likely to miss these points, 
especially as their position during the negotiations will 
not be easy. Critics are sure to say that the British 
Government is trying to cast its responsibility upon 
them. That is not really so. Mr. Bonar Law offers 
the food duties as a means to an end and invites 
the Dominions to say, as they alone can say, whether 
such means will indeed attain the end. But quite 
naturally the Dominion Governments will not wish to be 
misrepresented as putting pressure on the British people, 
and they will see a way out of the difficulty in the sug- 
gestion that the proposed preferential arrangements 
should not become operative until after the next elec- 
tion. By this plan a little time would be lost at the 
moment, but the issue would be finally settled. 

Considering that Governments now hold office for five 
years only and that the Unionists will have much to 
do when they come into power, we suggest that Mr. 
Law should postpone the completion of Preference until 
after the next election but one. We do not ask him to 
retract anything he said at Ashton. There would be a 
Tariff Conference, the Dominions would say exactly 
what they wanted, the British Government would com- 
plete the negotiations, but the treaties would then be 
submitted to the country. The Radicals will say that 
this is only a device for dropping the food duties over- 
board. At any rate, they are the last people in the 
world who ought to object to the plan. For what we 
propose to do with the food duties is just what they 
did with Home Rule seven years ago. Home Rule 
remained a part of the Radical programme, but 
Ministers were pledged not to try to carry it through 
the 1906 Parliament. In exactly the same way Prefer- 
ence, with food duties, will remain a part of the Unionist 
programme, but will not be brought in during the first 
Unionist Parliament. It is not a question of jettison- 
ing Preference. That is the wrong metaphor. We 
cannot carry all in one voyage. That must be left 
behind for the next passage. But when the hour comes 
for the party to appeal again to the country it will have 
behind it the record of its national Tariff and its social 
policy, and it will then the great work of preservation 
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and rebuilding which the country will demand of it. 
The chances of Preference need not be hurt by the delay. 

Suppose, however, that this modification is not made, 
and that Unionists at the next election ask for full 
powers to introduce food duties. It is quite possible 
that the powers will not be given, especially in view of 
the former promise of a Referendum on the matter. At 
any rate we must bear in mind that food duties may cost 
us the next election. Expert organisers agree that the 
scheme rouses suspicions and that the party’s prospects 
would be brighter without it. As far as Preference itself 
is concerned, the loss of the next election would not be 
afatal blow. The policy can still be fought for, exactly 
as Home Rule has been. But there are other cardinal 
elements in the Unionist creed that are not so indepen- 
dent of time. What of Ireland and Wales if the next 
election be lost? It may or may not be that the Irish 
and Welsh Bills will be upon the statute book when 
the next election is fought. That is immaterial, for they 
will certainly not be in effective operation. Measures 
receiving the Royal Assent at the end of the fourth 
session of a quinquennial Parliament can be cancelled 
if the election brings a change of Government. But 
suppose that, owing to food taxes, the Unionists are 
beaten. Their defeat will be final as far as Wales and 
Ireland are concerned. What could be undone in 1915 
cannot be undone in 1920. Let us face the facts. If 
we are beaten next time, nothing but rebellion can pre- 
vent the dismemberment of the kingdom and the 
Church. 

The Unionist who in this crisis labels himself ‘‘ whole- 
hogger’”’ says in effect that Unionism is Preference 
based on food taxes and nothing else. That is not our 
view. Unionism has a long tradition to which we are 
bound to pay heed. Our constructive policy remains, 
but we have a defensive policy as well, and the attack 
now presses. It is because we realise that another 
failure at the polls means the utter collapse of our defen- 
sive policy that we consider the balance to have altered. 
If our constructive policy be divided into instalments 
everything will be saved. But if the engine be driven 
too hard Tariff Reform will remain a mere aspiration and 
everything else will be lost. Even the Tariff itself will 
be jeopardised. The Radicals will not be idle during 
their five vears of renewed power. Ireland and Wales 
will be disposed of ; Education and Temperance dealt 
with ; an agrarian revolution carried through. All the 
thought and pains which Unionists have lately bestowed 
on social and constitutional questions would be thrown 
away. The Radicals would be masters, and would settle 
things as they chose. Is it worth the risk? Why not 
play for safety, lie up for a little under the cushion, and 
let the national Tariff be the business of the next Parlia- 
ment and Preference of its successor ? 

It may be said that a national Tariff which expressly 
excluded food duties would lose us the rural vote. The 
farmer will be told that the goods he buys will cost him 
more and that he will get nothing in return. The farmer 
is too much alarmed at Mr. George’s land pro- 
gramme to vote Radical, but it would be a mis- 
take to let it be thought that Unionism offers nothing 
to agriculture. It offers a small-holdings policy, and 
ownership and financial help, not a miserable tenancy. 
The Radical plan is to put tax after tax on the land- 
owner. But the landlord is the keystone of the arch 
of rural economy, and injuries done to him afflict the 
whole countryside. Agriculture is at present over- 
burdened with taxation, and it is this burden which 
Unionists propose to relieve. The disparity between 
taxes on realty and taxes on personalty is as con- 
spicuous as it is unfair, and agriculture has everything 
to hope from the return to power of a party free from 
Prejudice against the landed interest. With a policy 
of import duties on foreign manufactures for the towns 
and of relief from burdensome taxation for the country- 
side we can go full steam ahead with every confidence. 


THE WELSHERS’ BILL. 


M® McKENNA can no longer sing his song of 
six-and-eightpence. A year ago the Church 
was to say thank you for 1s. 54d. of its own property. 
Then came the regium donum of six-and-eightpence. 
It was the first step in the rake’s progress. Now 
with a dashing spendthrift generosity the Home Secre- 
tary has showered another 113d. upon the poor parsons. 
Let the parsons touch their hats to this new ‘* John 
Brown who out of his bounty built this bridge at the 
expense of the county’’. Yet Mr. McKenna is one 
of those servants who never seem “ to give satisfac- 
tion’’. The parsons have not thanked him. The 
Unionists have not forgiven him. And every Welsher 
is cursing him. The Welshers had written on their 
banners of the dawn the battle cry of his Under Secre- 
tary: ‘* Disestablishment would be a programme with 
money at the back of it, the only sort of programme 
worth having ’’. And now there is 113d. less at the 
back of it. For forty-seven farthings Wales has been 
betrayed. A small sum for so great an undoing. But 
these Welshers are not as other men. Gold and silver 
and copper, the bricks and mortar of the cathedrals, the 
mould of the churchyards, the paper of the parish 
registers, they want itall. ‘‘ Disestablishment ’’, in the 
words of one of them, ‘‘ without disendowment is not 
worth asking for, much less worth fighting for.’’ 

And yet what is all this pother about? The guillo- 
tine has been working for six days. The heads of 
eight clauses, the chief aristocrats of the Bill, are in 
the basket. At intervals of three hours the carts arrive 
at the place of execution, and the Chairman calls the 
names of the victims. Not much chance, indeed, for 
anyone to break through the ranks that line the pro- 
cession. None the less gaps, and wide gaps, have 
been made. First there was the attempt to divide 
the Bill into two, a very reasonable proposal in 


‘view of Liberal differences about Disestablishment and 


Disendowment. A Liberal member, Sir Edward Beau- 
champ, spoke in its favour; several refused to vote 
against it. When they came to Clause 1 the Govern- 
ment were on firmer ground. It is the first of the three 
Disestablishment clauses. In 1895 it took five days. 
There was debate then. There are only divisions now. 
Yet in the few hours between four and ten a spirited 
effort was made to postpone the Bill. Mr. McKenna’s 
refusal, rude and abrupt in his usual manner, showed 
how hollow are the Government’s Chadband phrases 
of goodwill to the Church. The second day’s massacre 
was more ruthless than the first. Clause 3 is the cock- 
pit of many controversies. The destruction of eccle- 
siastical law and courts, the constitution of the Repre- 
sentative body, the position of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and, last and most important of all, the 
mutilation of Convocation are all entangled in its net. 
The debate, a very useful one, centred in the wanton 
interference of Parliament in the internal organisation 
of the Church. Why should the State desire to destroy 
the Church's courts and the Church’s law? Here again 
the Government stood convicted of the desire to hurt 
and not to help. They stood convicted also of the plot 
to burke debate on dismemberment. With dismem- 
berment they are on weak ground, even with the Bishop 
of Oxford. It was wise, then, to put Convocation at 
the end, where no word could be said about it. 

Up till now their troubles had been with the Oppo- 
sition. With Clause 4 they began with their own fami- 
liar friends. Since May there had been surreptitious 
meetings and whisperings of some thirty or forty anti- 
Welshers. One of the protesters, Mr. France, had the 
first amendment down on Clause 4. He moved it. 
This was more than the Unionists hoped. The Govern- 
ment beat all their big drums, the Welshers waved 
their banners of the dawn, but on a proposal to leave 
the Church everything but tithe the Government 
majority went down a hundred per cent. Something 
had to be done to stop the rot. That something is the 
11?d. concession. It seems to us a cheap bargain, 
especially as it is with other people’s money. The 
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Welshers are sure to come to heel. But it has done 
something more than infuriate them: it has made the 
meanness of their Bill more conspicuously notorious. 
For what are these concessions? First of all, the 
Ecclesiasical Commission, the central financial body 
of the whole Church, is to be left a freer hand to give 
English money to Welsh parishes. If the Welsh funds 
are to be taken from the Established Church in Wales 
because it is not a National Church, we fail to see what 
argument the Government have for allowing English 
funds to be taken from the Established Church of Eng- 
land and given to a Church which is neither English 
nor established. 

Secondly, the Welsh Church is to be allowed to keep 
the Parliamentary grants. This means £5809 a year, 
the interest on the £170,000, which was Wales’ share 
in the grants of Parliament to the Church, Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists between 1811 and 1820. 
We should have thought that if ever the jibes about a 
State-paid Church got near their mark, it would be 
with these Parliamentary grants. Mr. McKenna gives 
it back to the Church. 

Thirdly, he lets it keep the £9302 a vear which 
Welsh bishops and benefices have paid in tenths and 
first-fruits to the Roval Bounty Fund of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. But he lets the Church keep it, not because 
it is a private benefaction of Queen Anne—which 
undoubtedly it is—but because the Governors have 
invested their funds in the words of their charter ‘‘ by 
way of purchase and not of pension ’’; in other words, 
have made capital appropriations and not yearly grants. 
If this is to be the test, how can Mr. McKenna refuse 
to give up glebe as weil? Both are capital. If pious 
donors had chosen to have their money spent instead 
of putting it into real property, Mr. McKenna could not 
seize it. Rut consistency has no place in the Govern- 
ment’s code. ‘Their only wish is to buy off the mal- 
contents. For months the malcontents, behaving like 
the Peelites, have been putting themselves up for 
auction and buying themselves in. The Government 
took no notice of them. With the Government the 
lobby, not the committee room, is the exchange and 
mart. But when at last the malcontents made the 
definite demand of £/47,000 a year, the Government had 
to begin to deal. Fifteen thousand is what they have 
offered, and as the Parliamentary grants and the Royal 
Bounty come to fifteen thousand they have offered 
them. Will the Liberal Churchmen accept the offer ? 
We wish they were as the doctors are. But Liberal 
Churchmen, especially when they sit for Liberal seats, 
are not usually made of stern stuff. This week, indeed, 
they have done better than we expected. The £15,000 
deal has only raised the Government majority from 
fifty to fifty-five, and that with seventy Nationalists to 
help them. Let them take courage by their first 
success. 

The Welshers will of course be squared. There are 
still a dozen of them who have not been made privy 
councillors or baronets or knights. The New Year is 
at hand; the fount of honour can slake their thirst for 
the forty-seven farthings they have lost. In the mean- 
while we are grateful to them for their protest ; we now 
know it is our money they want. We are grateful also 
to the Government; they have made their Bill look 
meaner by their hedging and higgling. But we are 
chiefly grateful to Mr. McKenna. In the short period 
of six days he has reduced the Government majority 
by a half, and by telling the Church that its communi- 
cants are landlords and its bishops liars has stirred 
up a deep resentment that will never be allayed until he 
and his Bill are gone. ° 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS. 


(, FNERAL BOTHA, later than some people hoped, 

has taken at last a step long predicted of him, 
and refused to go on any longer with General Hertzog 
as his colleague. That, of course, is the meaning of 
the South African Premier’s resignation, at which the 
sub-continent is now agog. There is precedent (in a 


way) at the Cape for such a step on the part of an em- 
barrassed Prime Minister. And the circumstances may 
be parenthetically recalled, since from these the future 
historian of South Africa (in the unlikely event of his 
knowing ‘“‘the ropes’’) might not hesitate to 
deduce such indirect results as the Raid, the South 
African war, and ‘‘ when our need was the sorest ’’, the 
premature death of Cecil Rhodes. In 1893 the 
‘* ministry of all the talents ’’, the rare scientific weapon 
formed by Mr. Rhodes for the federation of South 
Africa, and working steadily towards that end, in a 
moment lay broken like an aeroplane. The cause was the 
fuss raised over the so-called Logan contract. Sir James 
Sivewright, ablest of Rhodes’ coadjutors and the 
man to whose business capacity and diplomatic way 
with him—he spoke Dutch, and otherwise could “ talk 
to’’ President Kruger—South Africa is indebted, 
largely, for its railway system—Sir James Sivewright 
had assigned the refreshment contract on the Cape rail- 
ways toa brother Scot. ‘* The Irish ’’, said Dr. John- 
son once, ‘‘ are not in a conspiracy to cheat the world 
by false representations of the merits of their country- 
men. No, sir; the Irish are a fair people; they never 
speak well of one another.’’ Conceivably Sir James 
Sivewright saw his countryman’s merits in a rosy light ; 
we believe the appointment justified itself. It was 
viewed ill by Mr. Merriman (that unbiassed personage), 
by Mr. Sauer (a politician notoriously of a single heart) ; 
and onlookers would have it (no doubt very wrongly) 
that jealousy of an over-active colleague was their 
honourable incentive. Yet, tempers rising, and one thing 
leading to another, Messrs. Merriman, Sauer, and a 
third besought the Premier to get rid of the Commis- 
sioner, while the Scot, we think more justifiably out- 
raged, as cordially desired the banishment of his 
assailants. Mr. Rhodes’ attitude was characteristic of 
one who was an English gentleman before he was a 


politician. Where our homegrown statesmen would 
have sympathised all round, but in their action 
have ‘‘discarded from weakness’’, Mr. Rhodes 


is believed to have damned all parties, heartily and 
impartially. Mr. Merriman and Co. he thrust from 
him for disloyalty to a colleague and for malice; the 
Commissioner—possible quoting Johnson the while— 
for being confiding enough to have given a pretext 
to private enemies or mauvais coucheurs. And having 
dispensed with the stars—to be replaced presently 
by stuck pigs as the stars considered them—last of all 
the MAN resigned also. It may not have been politics, 
but it was magnificent. 

Rhodes was required at once to form a new Ministry, 
and that is now required by Lord Gladstone of General 
Botha. What will be will be, but what should be his 
course? That he should have resigned himseif and not 
have gently dropped General Hertzog overboard may 
be taken to indicate the strength of the Hertzogian 
situation or the ex-Premier’s sense of it, or it may illus- 
trate the courage and beautiful Christian patience, or 
the supernatural tact, of General Botha. When he last 
left these shores it was with a very clear purpose in his 
own mind of getting rid (forthwith) of Mr. Hertzog; 
and it was added that he might go further and talk 
with some directness to, or about, Uncle Steyn. The 
event showed General Hertzog still running large and 
free, and only occasionally diminished in vivacity, while 
local observation reported the ex-President of the 
Orange Free State still pretty much as usual. The 
one was not lost overboard, nor was the other ‘‘ stuck 
in a museum ’’. And the probability is that the Prime 
Minister landed to find that the forces of reaction and 
racial antagonism had strengthened in his absence— 
and that General Hertzog’s outrageous performance 
in that interval had real reference to colleagues like 
Mr. Fischer, to Dutch Reformed Church Predikants 
passim, and to a strengthening of Obscurantism in the 
back veldt voter. Yet, if he had to suffer such 
a colleague in his Cabinet, his hardest critic cannot 
deny that the Prime Minister has tackled him manfully 
at a pinch. The climax came over the naval policy 
of the Government, in which General Botha’s attitude 
has been merely admirable. The irrepressible Hertzog 
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broke out anew, nor hesitated to declare that as a 
South African the Empire concerned him not at all and 
that as for healing the breach between Boer and Briton 
he preferred that each race should develop on its 
own line as far separately as possible. This was not 
worse in tact than earlier references by the same 
master of style to English settlers as so much dung 
upon the veldt, but it was too much for Colonel Leuchars, 
the representative of loyal Natal. He indeed had 
gained the assurance that the Prime Minister’s own 
policy of a South African development in the equal in- 
terest of Dutchman and Briton and as an integral part of 
the British Empire was the policy of the Government ; 
and before Mr. Hertzog he gave up, as did his chief a 
little later. But what is that chief’s best plan? For 
one alternative open to him, he may, of course, re-form 
his Ministry, simply omitting Mr. Hertzog. Or he 
may try a coalition, taking in Sir Thomas Smartt, and 
in some minor situation some promising junior like 
Mr. Long, or, thrusting his Attorney-General upstairs, 
promote in his stead Mr. Patrick Duncan, a recruit of 
signal capacity and character with less axe to grind 
in politics—and this the informed of the Transvaal 
Dutch well know—than have most politicians in church 
or in the bosom of their families. An alternative which 
will occur more readily to Englishmen at home than to 
their brethren on the spot is that General Botha might 
admit to the Governor-General his inability satisfactorily 
to form a new Ministry, and suggest that Sir Thomas 
Smartt be sent for in his stead. This plan may be men- 
tioned only to place it plainly on one side. The time for 
a British Premiership is not yet. That would be to play 
into General Hertzog’s hands and stiffen the racial pre- 
judices of the back-veldt. A British Premier could not 
count on the Moderate Dutch, as General Botha can 
count on the average Briton, and still less could he hope 
to detach a solitary vote from the extremists. The 
most hopeful plan is still a Coalition, with General 
Botha at the head of a mixed Ministry even two-thirds 
Dutch to one-third English. It will be difficult. General 
Hertzog will beat the Afrikander war-drum. But we 
need not too readily despair on that account. So far, 
Hertzogism, though troublesome, has by no means 
played a winning game. And now, if its line of attack 
is not made easy by gratuitous openings, the hour may 
be ripe for its decisive scotching. Much seems to turn 
on the attitude of Mr. Steyn. If he sees his duty from 
General Botha’s point of view, General Hertzog’s ex- 
trusion is certain. He may admit that his fellow Free- 
Stater is impossible, yet stick out for his being replaced 
by no rooineck. If he does the latter, we hope that the 
new Ministry will be formed in his despite. Not the least 
of the advantages of a Coalition will be the object- 
lesson it should offer to both races. Given a fair 
trial and that the Dutch really ‘‘ wait and see’’, the 
spectacle of efficient, equitable government carried on 
by men of both races should prove eloquent beyond all 
the appeals of the best moderate men on both sides. 
Two years of such an experiment might work wonders 
and make smooth the future and a successful British 
Premiership be rendered possible. A mighty conces- 
sion that in the country for which so much British blood 
and British gold has been expended! But we grow 
thankful for small mercies. 


POOR LAW REFORM. 


|= Report* to which we referred last week is well 

timed. If the tradesman and the entertainer have 
left us any leisure to think of the things which alone 
give Christmas-tide any reason of being, we shall feel 
that little can be closer to it than thought of the best 
way in which the State can help those who have broken 
down. One would like to get rid of the term ‘‘ Poor 
Law ”’ altogether, but, disguise it as we may, the essen- 
tial fact in this whole matter is that a certain number 


* “ Poor Law Reform: a Practical Programme."” The Scheme 
of the Unionist Social Reform Committee. London: West Strand 
Publishing Co. Ltd. 1912. Is. net. 


of people break down every year and have to come 
to the State for help. No one will do that if he can 
keep himself in comfort without it. It is a social 
breakdown that the State through its national and local 
agencies has to deal with. The problem is how to 
restore the citizen who has broken down to his place 
in society. The breakdown may be anything from 
passing bad luck to incurable moral obliquity. But 
whatever the nature or the cause of the collapse, it will 
follow from and be made apparent in the essential 
problem how to get the broken-down man on his legs 
again. 

"Francie the first thing to do when a breakdown 
is discovered is to find out all about him. It 
will be better still of course if those whose duty is 
to recommend for public assistance, the officers and 
committees of the minor local authorities, know all 
about him already. But at any rate they will note 
whether he is helpless through old age, through illness, 
through mental defect. So much is easy to see. But 
the man or woman who is not old and is on the whole 
able-bodied is a much more doubtful subject. How did 
the man come to break down? His record, if known, 
will be much to the point. If he is a man much out of 
work, a frequent though intermittent applicant to the 
State, there is something more in the case than mere 
misfortune. If he is well known in the casual ward, 
doing nothing but odd jobs, and never keeping a decent 
place when given a chance, if not incurable, he is at 
best a very serious case. He is in the same category 
with the habitual criminal, and probably is not one 
only or mainly because he has had the luck or the 
wit to escape the criminal law. He wants very 
different treatment from the good man who has 
broken down through bad times. Such a man 
will feel his breakdown quite enough without any 
reminder. He needs rather to have his thoughts taken 
off his misfortune and turned to the future. He has 
nothing to be ashamed of, and it will help in getting 
him on his legs again to make him feel this. Once 
rightly diagnosed, this is the easiest case the State has 
to deal with. For the moment it is obvious the man and 
his family must be given public assistance at home, for if 
he is entitled to unemployment benefit under the Insur- 
ance Act he will not have asked for relief. He must at 
all cost be kept out of the workhouse. He will be placed 
immediately on the Labour Exchange books and, having 
a good character, will probably get work somewhere 
before very long. If he is so unfortunate as to be long 
without work, he might be sent to a training school to 
be improved in his own trade or be taught a new one. 
It will be better for him than enforced idleness. When 
he gets work he will be starting again without much 
handicap. He will feel his having had to apply for 
assistance, but he will never have been in the work- 
house, neither will his wife, and his children will have 
remained at the same school as before: they will not 
have gone to any ‘‘ Poor Law school’’. Probably not 
very many good workmen, with nothing but hard 
circumstances against them, will need to apply for State 
assistance except in times of severe and widespread 
unemployment. But there are some of these at any 
time. 

Much more difficult is the case of the man who, 
without being a tramp or an habitual of the casual 
ward, breaks down from other causes as well as bad 
times. He may be inclined to be slack ; he may be not 
a very good workman ; he may not be strong physically ; 
he may be getting past the age, without being old, that 
the modern employer prefers for his men. It will be 
much more difficult to place him again. Is that a reason 
for getting him into a workhouse? Such a man, once 
in, is likely not to come out at all. Workhouse life 
tends to undermine the best men; the second-rate are 
little likely to hold out. Those who lack physical 


strength should find the Labour Exchanges helpful, for 
they provide the machinery for bringing the less strong 
men into touch with the light jobs available in the king- 
dom. Training homes, run by the State department, - 
will be useful for the imperfect workmen: also for 
the less industrious, though not actually idle man, 
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for in those homes he will be subject to order and 
discipline. The tramps and the loafers seem to us 
easier to deal with. They are offenders, offenders 
not because they come to the State for aid but 
because they do not try to avoid coming. The State 
will not reject them, but will insist that if they want 
the State’s help they must have it on the State’s owa 
terms. They must be punished by being made to work 
really hard in a detention colony for a considerable 
period, under severe discipline. Their lives will be hard 
but still social, and the work imposed will be such that 
it may stimulate instead of deadening the men’s nature. 
If, after serving his time in a detention colony, he again 
becomes an habitual of the casual ward, he must be 
brought before a magistrate as an incorrigible. If the 
charge is proved, the magistrate will make an order for 
his removal to a penal colony, where the discipline will 
be sterner than in a detention colony, but the treatment 
still essentially curative. Nothing but long periods of 
service can do anything for this type. Many of them, 
perhaps most, are probably incurable and might advan- 
tageously be detained indefinitely, as are lunatics, sub- 
ject to expert opinion as to fitness to go out. The 
Report does not recommend this ; but we are satisfied it 
is the right way to deal with the incorrigible tramp and 
the waster. The man, on the other hand, who is unem- 
ployable through general weakness, if he has to come for 
State assistance, as almost certainly he will, should be 
treated as suffering from an incurable disease. He ought 
not to be punished, but he ought to be segregated in an 
institution, where he could be kept decently, leading a 
better life than his old hand-to-mouth existence, and no 
longer in the way of the efficient members of the 
community. 

This, the able-bodied or supposed able-bodied appli- 
cant for State aid, is the essential Poor Law problem. 
The case of old age, of sickness, and of children depends 
on it. Solve the able-bodied problem and it is likely 
that with old age pensions the vast majority of the aged 
will be able to live at home with no State aid or very 
little, by arrangement with the rest of the household. 
For such old people as are now in workhouses the 
county will set apart particular buildings, making them 
into a kind of home. 

The sick amongst those who are receiving State aid 
will be treated by the unified Public Health authorities 
like anyone else, whether ‘‘ Poor Law people ’’ or not. 
The Poor Law medical service will disappear, being 
merged in Public Health ; the County Council becoming 
really supreme as health authority in the county. 

The children of State-aided parents will cease to be 
““ Poor Law children ’’ ; and no child will be in a work- 
house. They will come under the education authorities 
and go to the same schools and be treated like any other 
children. Of all the vices of the old system the stigma- 
tising of the children was the worst. 

The Unionist Social Reform Committee’s scheme 
refuses to lump together all who seek relief, or depend 
on those who seek it, as though that accident were the 
main thing about them and made them all one. It 
approaches and treats them as men, women and children 
in difficulties, not as paupers. 


THE CITY. 


HE Stock Exchange at this time of the year is very 
rarely busy. Money rates are generally high 
enough to interfere with speculative business, and 
investors find so many claims upon their surplus funds 
that stocks and shares are sold rather than bought. 
This year the monetary situation has been _particu- 
larly oppressive, a 6 per cent. Bank rate being very 
narrowly avoided, and the political outlook has acted 
as an additional influence in keeping the public out of 
the markets. 

In the absence of demand, quotations in nearly every 
department had a downward tendency until Thursday 
when the decision of the Bank not to increase the mini- 
mum discount rate coincided with more optimistic 


views of the Near East situation. Markets then became 
more cheerful, although the volume of business showed 
no expansion. 

As regards new securities the public still shows a 
strong predilection for high interest rates. The issue 
of £1,000,000 in 6 per cent. participating preference 
shares by the Eagle Oil Transport Company was 
promptly over-subscribed ; but 80 per cent. of the City 
of Christiania 4 per cent. loan was left to the under- 
writers, and only 15 per cent. of the New South Wales 
£,3,000,000 4 per cent. issue was subscribed for by the 
public. Sound security with a medium interest yield 
has very slight attraction at present. 

The demand for the old-fashioned gilt-edged stocks 
has slackened considerably, and in the Home Railway 
section dividend prospects have been overshadowed by 
the labour unrest in the North. The North Eastern 
Company’s traffic decrease of £57,000 is likely to be 
repeated in next week’s return, because the company 
always announces its goods traffic results a week late. 
The knowledge that the Metropolitan Railway will 
require a large amount of fresh capital to carry out 
its extensions has been responsible for a fairly steady 
decline in the stock. The directors have now decided 
to apply for powers to raise £ 1,200,000, irrespective 
of the sum that will be necessary to effect the purchase 
of the Great Northern and City Railway. When this 
announcement was made the ordinary stock had 
another sharp drop; but support came in at the lower 
level, and an equally prompt recovery occurred. It 
seems probable that the bulk of the money needed for 
extensions will be obtained by issuing debentures. 

Canadian Pacifics have again suffered from liquida- 
tion from Berlin. Grand Trunks had an excellent 
traffic increase of over £25,000, which, however, 
did not act as a stimulant to the market. Wall 
Street, after its severe shake-out, has become steadier. 
The Supreme Court’s decision in the anthracite 
coal case was encouraging and prompted bear 
covering, but business remains in the hands of 
professionals. With money and politics dominating 
everything the situation is too dangerous for small 
operators. Furthermore the inquiry into the alleged 
Money Trust is bringing out evidence which is not 
calculated to increase public confidence in Wall Street. 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson apparently attributes the recent 
slump in Americans to ‘ banging’’ tactics by big 
operators who disapprove his tariff policy. There may 
be something in it ; but an incidental factor is that some 
objectionable plungers have received a very broad hint 
(seriously affecting their pockets) that they must not 
employ the funds of banks which they control for the 
purposes of private speculation. 

Among Foreign Rails San Paulos are a_ strong 
market. The directors are still considering the offer 
made by the Brazil Railway (Farquhar group) for the 
control of the company, and it is possible that a meeting 
of stockholders may be called at an early date to discuss 
the matter. The Brazil Railway interests wish to obtain 
a lease of the San Paulo line. It is believed that they 
will finally offer the stockholders a guaranteed dividend 
of 15 per cent. with participation in any further ex- 
pansion of net profits provided that they have control 
of the company’s reserve fund of over £1,750,000. 
The continued decline in Mexican North-Western bonds 
is causing uneasiness to holders, and there is talk of 
the next coupon not being met. 

In the Rubber section Patalings are receiving atten- 
tion owing to an enhanced dividend and prospects of 
a further increase at the end of the year. Among Oil 
shares it may be noted that the Shell directors antici- 
pate paying a bigger dividend for the current year, 
which confirms market expectations. The final declara- 
tion however is not due until June next. Elsewhere 
the chief feature is the weakness of National Telephone 
Deferred owing to fears regarding the outcome of the 
arbitration proceedings. 
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INSURANCE. 
IMPROVED ANNUITIES. 


U NTIL a comparatively recent date purchasers of 

annuities unquestionably had ample grounds for 
complaint, because the sale of such bonds was carried 
on by the various offices in most unscientific fashion. 
It is only a few years, indeed, since the management 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation caused 
a mild sensation by announcing that specially favour- 
able rates would be quoted to persons whose lives could 
be proved to be impaired. Since then, however, one 
improvement has followed another in more or less rapid 
succession, and present-day annuitants are liberally 
treated by most companies. Impairment of health 
is now generally regarded as a reason for reducing the 
purchase price of an annuity or for granting an 
increased annuity for a stated capital sum, and schemes 
for deferred annuities have been produced in such 
number that it is nowadays possible to provide for 
almost every conceivable contingency. Old-age pension 
schemes, children’s and educational endowments are 
merely deferred annuities in an advanced form, and it 
is not necessary in all cases to find a large sum all 
at once, as the cost of the future annuity can be spread 
over several, even many, years. What one company 
does in one way other companies find a means of doing 
in other ways, and the public can now be said to be 
very well served. 

To demonstrate the extent of the improvement 
which has taken place during the last three years 
or so it is only necessary to consider the offers which 
are being made by two typical, but widely separated, 
offices—namely, the Prudential Assurance Company, 
Ltd., and the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 
In its 1912 annuity prospectus the former great company 
introduced several new tables of indisputable value. 
By paying a little more the purchaser of an immediate 
annuity can now make sure of preserving to his estate 
the whole or a portion of the sum invested. Under 
Table XV.B the company engages to pay a sum equal 
to the purchase-money after deducting any annuity pay- 
ments that may have been made, should death occur 
during the first five years; and under Table XV.c the 
annuity is continued, whether the person upon whose 
life it is granted be alive or not, until the amount paid 
equals the purchase money; while in the event of the 
annuitant being then alive the payments are continued 
until death. At age fifty last birthday an annuity 
of this kind of £100 would cost £1716 15s., as against 
#1465 4s. 2d. in the case of an ordinary immediate 
annuity for life, which might result in the whole of the 
capital being lost should death occur within the first 
few months. Joint and survivorship annuities are also 
now granted by this company on two or three lives; 
also old-age pensions, payable by single or annual 
premiums, to which the condition is attached that two- 
thirds of the premiums paid shall be returned in the 
event of death or withdrawal before the deferred 
annuity becomes due. Reversionary annuities, pro- 
viding for a secure income after the death of the life 
assured, are also referred to in the prospectus, and 
allowance is made throughout for under-average 
vitality, provided medical evidence as to the nature of 
the impairment be supplied. 

When the literature of the Canadian company is 
examined, it is found to be not less up to date and 
enterprising. If health be impaired the amount of the 
annuity would be increased according to the degree of 
impairment, and frank recognition is made of the fact 
that capital ought to be preserved, not sunk. Like 
the Prudential, the Sun of Canada now issues a bond 
guaranteeing that should death occur before the annuity 
payments equal the amount invested the difference will 
be returned to the legal representative on proof of death, 
and in neither instance is the stamp duty a charge upon 
the purchaser. 

Some of the schemes put forward by this company 
are decidedly ingenious, and prove to what an extent 


the theory of annuities is now understood by actuaries. 
Under one table provision can be made for the future 
of a delicate wife, having no children. In exchange 
for an agreed-upon sum the office guarantees that even 
should the husband die the annuity would be paid for 
ten years to the wife, who would then have the oppor- 
tunity to pay a further moderate sum and convert 
the contract into one for life. By means of deferred 
annuities, again, it is also possible to make provision 
for either parents or wife and children. In the latter 
case it may be supposed that a man is thirty-six and 
his wife thirty-four, and there are two children. An 
annual payment of £78 12s. will secure an income 
of £200 to the surviving wife, coupled with the pledge 
that, in the event of her also dying, at least twenty 
yearly instalments of the annuity would be paid. By 
that time the youngest child would be of age and pre- 
sumably able to look after itself. Another of the new 
plans seems even better, seeing that by paying an 
annual premium a man can now simultaneously protect 
his wife and children, as shown above, and secure to 
himself a pension at sixty, should he be fortunate 
enough to live so long. 


CLAIMS TO PEERAGES. 


No for many years have the Committee for Pri- 
vileges been so much occupied with peerage Cases. 
Of the claims presented in the last six months the House 
of Lords have reported to the Crown that co-heirship 
has been established to the baronies of Burgh, Latymer, 
and Furnivall. The Latymer abeyance was terminated 
by the Crown last week in favour of Mr. Francis Coutts, 
the only petitioner. Dating from the year 1431 this 
barony, conferred first on George Nevill, the uncle of 
the Kingmaker, fell into abeyance on the death of the 
fourth Lord in 1577, who left four daughters to parti- 
tion his many manors. After 335 years of abeyance the 
barony now goes to the senior representative of the 
third daughter, the only petitioner of the fourteen co- 
heirs now in existence. The creation of peerage 
honours by letters patent has for so long been customary 
that the occasional appearance of baronies descendible in 
the female as well as in the male line seldom fails to 
create interest. The origin of these baronies in fee 
springs from the Plantagenet custom of summoning to 
attend Parliament by personal writ the more important 
of the royal tenants-in-chief, and in the beginning was 
essentially territorial. Later law established that if any 
such summons had been answered by a proved sitting 
among the peers, a barony descendible to heirs general 
was created. But heirs female being equal in point of 
law, and peerages obviously not being dignities which 
can be held in common, they fall into abeyance whenever 
heirs female appear in the succession and so remain 
until the Crown is pleased to terminate the abeyance in 
favour of one of the co-heirs. 

In Early Victorian days petitions to terminate abey- 
ances were very numerous, due mainly to the energy 
and ingenuity of Sir Harris Nicolas, who is said to have 
been the original of Disraeli’s Baptist Hatton in 
‘** Sibyl’’. The Crown evidently took fright at the mob 
of hunters after ancient dignities, as after terminating a 
few abeyances the fountain of honour suddenly ran dry, 
with the result that claims ceased abruptly. 

In the year 1906 Lord Mowbray petitioned, as heir- 
general, for the Earldom of Norfolk which he asserted 
had gone into abeyance early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, claiming that in respect of abeyance earldoms 
were on the same footing as baronies. The argument 
was long and learned, but as so often happens in 
peerage cases was ultimately decided against the peti- 
tioner on an issue never seriously developed until the 
case had been some time in progress. The question 
of abeyance was not again raised until a fortnight ago, 
when the Duke of Atholl, as senior co-heir, claimed 
the ancient Earldom of Oxford created 1156. The 
claim aroused great interest among peerage experts, as 
it was known that recent research had somewhat modi- 
fied the confident views held on earldom abeyance at 
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the time of the Norfolk claim. The action of the Crown 
in purporting to terminate an abeyance in the Earldom 
of Cromartie in the year 1895 had never come before 
the House of Lords, and could not therefore be regarded 
as a binding precedent, especially as a close examina- 
tion of ancient successions seemed to show that the 
Crown had never regarded its choice as necessarily 
restricted to the blood of a former holder when women 
appeared in the succession. Again, however, the Com- 
mittee for Privileges passed by the point, finding that 
the Earldom of Oxford created 1156 was restricted 
to heirs male for ever by an Act of Parliament of 1392, 
and consequently there was no heir-general earldom in 
existence. 

But the hearing established the very unusual limita- 
tion of ‘‘ heirs male for ever ’’, which put plainly means 
that the ancient Earldom will always remain in exist- 
ence, as there must be collateral heirs, if only they 
can be found. The last known Earl of the 1156 
creation died in the year 1702, and no collateral heirs 
male were then known. 

The Furnivalf barony, to which Miss Petre has just 
established her co-heirship, dates back to 1295, the 
year of our first complete Parliament, and is one of 
many baronies which Mowbray alliances have brought 
to their house. Here, as with Latymer, there was only 
one petitioner, the other co-heir already being a baron 
three times over. In this barony the Crown has not 
yet signified its pleasure. Of the joint claim to the 
baronies of Strabolgi, Cobham and Burgh by three co- 
heirs, only in the case of Burgh were the House of 
Lords satisfied that a barony was in existence, so that 
now, in effect, there are three co-heirs seeking the grace 
of the Crown in respect of one honour. Whether the 
Crown will choose one or none yet remains to be 
proved. 


THE PILTDOWN SKULL. 


“THE MISSING LINK is no longer. That, whatever 
experts may ultimately decide with still fuller 
knowledge, is the clear upshot of the discussion at the 
Geological Society on Wednesday—a discussion, it 
may safely be said, that has never been exceeded in 
interest or brilliance at any previous meeting of this 
Society ; never has the meeting-room been so crowded. 
For the problem of our ancestry, and in particular of 
our relation to the apes, appeals to every class of in- 
tellect, and there are few questions that have in days 
gone by aroused more bitter controversy, or have in 
recent years been studied with keener enthusiasm, as 
every fresh find in France, in Germany, or in Java, has 
gradually lessened the gap between man and his simian 
forefathers. 

And now, happily, a geologist, a paleontologist, and 
an anatomist of our own nation have placed the coping- 
stone on the edifice whose plan was sketched out by 
Darwin and Huxley. The first fragment was found 
four years ago by Mr. Charles Dawson at Piltdown, 
near Fletching, in Sussex, in a bed of gravel occasionally 
worked for road-metal; Dr. Smith Woodward was 
called in, and the two searched the bed persistently 
during the present year, gradually discovering more 
and more fragments, which were built up at the British 
Museum into the almost complete skull. Finally, the 
brain-cast taken from this was examined by Professor 
Elliot Smith, who confirmed and extended* the conclu- 
sions already reached by Dr. Woodward with the help 
and advice of other experts. 

It is impossible in brief space to summarise the 
numerous technical points laid in so masterly a manner 
before the Society. The facts briefly are these : There 
have been found, in close but not intimate association, 
the larger part of a brain-case and the right half of 
a lower jaw, and the same gravel has yielded mam- 
malian teeth of Pliocene age, with others not earlier 
than Pleistocene, also primitive shaped flints like those 
of the Ightham plateau, with other flints more highly 
worked and of the far later Chellean or Acheulian 
stages, which are lower Pleistocene. These latter fix 


the earliest possible age of the deposit, and into it 
the Pliocene remains must have found their way from 
older gravels. The first question, then, is whether the 
human remains are Pliocene or Pleistocene. Their 
anatomical characters suggest the earlier age, but it 
is difficult on that hypothesis to explain their unworn 
condition, and particularly the continued association of 
the lower jaw with the brain-case. The authors there- 
fore regard them as contemporary with the Chellean 
axes. The brain-case displays clear human afiinities, 
especially in the steep forehead and in the articulation 
for the jaw, but the back of the skull is of more simian 
character, and the brain itself shows some decidedly 
ape-like features. The jaw, on the other hand, is so 
remarkably like that of a chimpanzee that such authori- 
ties as Professors Keith and Waterston find difficulty 
in assigning it to the same individual as the brain-case. 
This, however, is a less violent assumption than the 
postulation of two distinct creatures, and at any rate 
the grinding teeth preserved have a distinctively human 
form. 

Accepting the conclusions of the authors, we have 
here the skull, apparently female, of an animal allied 
to the ancestors of the chimpanzee, still without articu- 
late speech, but modified in the direction of man. In 
the forehead and slight development of the brow-ridges 
the skull appears more modern than the somewhat later 
Spy, Neanderthal, and Heidelberg men; but these 
formed an offshoot which in the outer features of the 
cranium followed the same line of development as the 
anthropoid apes and ultimately became extinct. The 
Piltdown skull, Eoanthropus Dawsoni, is the first 
evidence of the direct line of descent that progressed 
through the ages into modern man, Homo sapiens : 
Linnzus. 


THE CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL. 
By tHE Rev. Dr. J. NEVILLE Ficcis. 


HILDREN have no especial place at the other 
festivals. Christmas will always theirs. 
Probably the child enters more readily than his elders 
into the notion of Christmas. For him it is simple 
enough to sing 


‘** Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
Came down to be a man and die ’’. 


No inkling is his of all the problems, of the self- 
limiting of God, the relation of the Divine and the Human 
within the one Christ. ‘The entrance of the personality 
of God into human life seems to him quite natural, to 
‘* begin at the beginning’’, and as for the mode of it, 
it is a mystery like all facts. To the child all being is 
everlastingly strange, and no fact is transparent. One 
fact a little stranger than the rest presents no difficulty 
to his imagination. True, indeed, to his elders, if they | 
are wise, all facts are strange too. There is an eternal 
child in everyone ; and only the sophistications of con- 
vention have taken away ‘‘ the hour of splendour in 
the grass, of glory in the flower’’. But for many it 
has gone. The cares of this world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, or the illusions of culture have thrown 
us throttled into the arms of middle-aged, unwondering 
philosophy, from which the non-transparency of facts 
has vanished. We know, as it seems, enough about 
facts and their interrelations to be able to ignore;what we 
do not know, and to dismiss a priori stories so strange 
as those of the birth of Christ, or doctrines even 
stranger, like that of His Divine-Human quality. 
Christmas as a great human institution comes to men 
in this mood to remind them that it is precisely on 
this strange story that as a fact is based the festival 
of the natural pieties of life and men’s sense of a 
sacramental value in family affection and all acts of 
brotherhood. Nowadays it is often said that these 
things can take care of themselves, and that in the 
purely human regard the meaning of Christmas would 
be kept unchanged, even though the historic back- 
ground were all to vanish. It is not likely. The 


anima naturaliter Christiana is also the anima naturaliter 
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humana, and if one goes, the other will not long endure. 
Criticism, serene and complacent, ‘‘ in the cool retreats 
of segregated English culture ’’ may feel no pang, and 
even with its excess of refinement assure men that 
all the values will remain even though the facts be 
gone. Will they? Have they as a fact in the case 
of all those not innumerous groups of people who gave 
up their belief? At the best their religion lacks warmth 
and all those tender touches which come to us from 
ancient carols and well-loved hymns, and the glory 
of great art. For not unwisely has the instinct 
of Christian painting lavished many of the finest 
treasures of the human spirit on this incomparable 
theme, ‘‘ simplex munditiis ’’, if ever there was such 
a thing. Unless Jesus Christ be something more than 
human, men in general become less. 

True, there are many difficulties. No one to-day 
denies them. Yet it is easy to dwell on them, as though 
they were the main quality of the narratives. That, 
however, belongs to their simplicity and the air of 
naturalness that hangs about them and their almost 
self-evident provenance, one from the side of Joseph 
and the other from S. Mary. Recently, too, that 
most illuminating historian, Sir William Ramsay, has 
been showing the accuracy of S. Luke, even in details 
which before seemed most doubtful. Wiser, perhaps, 
are they who dwell on the total impression which 
attaches to the whole New Testament experience and 
its character of strangeness ; and hence the impossibility 
of excising the miraculous, save at a mad price. That 
price indeed some are ready to pay. Men like Professor 
Jensen and Professor Drews do go so far as to deny 
any reality to the story of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
they have followers among the English. Such men, 
eminent in abilities, are not to be despised. At least 
the course they take is less unreasonable than that of 
maintaining some relic of an ‘‘ Historic Jesus’’, while 
rigidly excluding every element in the narrative which 
seems to go beyond the notions prevalent in 1912. * 

However this may be, it seems clear that the 
Christmas value which is to be the apotheosis of human 
joy will not be maintained apart from that faith which 
gave it its peculiar note. For however much our 
Christmas may have absorbed in itself from older 
Pagan elements, it is something distinct and sui generis. 
In some ways, indeed, Christmas is the most charac- 
teristic of all our feasts, for it testifies to the charac- 
teristic Christian faith that ‘‘the weakness of God is 
stronger than man’’. That is why it is so popular. 
The exaltation of the humble, the theme of the 
Magnificat, will never lose its charm so long as there 
are poor and proud in the world. Of all the qualities 
of Jesus Christ, it is His being ‘‘ the king of gentleness ”’ 
that endears Him most. Many nowadays exaggerate 
this and ignore his burning austerity. The notion of 
Christ as a humanitarian sentimentalist is one of the 
most unhistorical ever framed. Yet in days when we 
have heard the proclamation of a new gospel of pride 
and cruelty, and see its expression in act, it is not un- 
wholesome to recall the power which endears Him to 
children as ‘‘ gentle Jesus ’’. 

Indeed therein lies the peculiar revelation of 
Christianity to men. It is the religion of the Divine 
Humility. Every other religion, if it has a god, is 
based on the opposite—a belief in the pride of God. 
Even Christians have too often used phrases and modes 
of thought which might imply this. Legal notions have 
much to do with some forms of the belief in the sove- 
reignty of God. The Calvinist God is an irresistible 
loveless autocrat, ruling by caprice. Many who are 
not Calvinists have held notions little less revolting. 
Too often even the doctrine of the ‘‘ glory of God’’ as 
man’s object has been pressed in a false way ; and self- 
sacrifice has been taught sometimes as an end instead 
of a method. The dilemma propounded by Fénelon 
in the seventeenth century whether or no love should be 
so pure as to choose damnation for God’s sake rested 
at bottom on a denial that the Creator was love or 
the creature immortal ; and Bossuet did well to oppose 
it, although it is not fashionable to say so. Love in 


its very being implies giving ; and we may be sure that 
the glory of God is greatest in gifts, and that he does 
not absorb the treasures of the universe of spirits like 
an Emperor of China. God’s Omnipotence, as we have 
recently been taught, is truly His Love. 

The truth of the humility of God is what men 
are glad to turn to in distress and gloom. Nor 
ever had it so shining expression as in the birth 
of Jesus Christ. That is what makes the Christmas 
story so touching to children. It makes them feel at 
home with God. Recent controversies turned on an 
assertion that children could not take in dogma. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact. It is the philo- 
sopher who would refine it into abstraction. The child 
grasps it at once, provided of course the teacher be 
not a fool and eschews all technical phrases. The ex- 
cessive concreteness of Christianity will ever be a 
stumbling-block to those who live mainly in the world 
of ideas, but it proves its eternal appeal and ensures 
a true democracy in religion, unlike the various forms 
of mysticism, which can never be the possession of more 
than a few. A religion historic and sacramental has 
a place for all; one which is temperamental is funda- 
mentally aristocratic. 

Many doubtless will say that all this is passing. 
Hope for the Christian Church is only possible if we 
will jettison these childish stories and surrender the 
whole pictorial and historic background. All we need 
is a system of ideas. That system has been mediated 
by historic Christianity; we may now trust in its 
achievements and throw away the ladder by which they 
have been reached. I think that this is a strange mis- 
reading of the signs of the times. On the one hand 
those who reject all this basis are more and more 
tending to repudiate the whole Christian #60s, to seek 
for self-realisation through ideals radically different. 
On the other it is clear that these very elements prove to 
many a great attraction. They feel that the obstacles 
on the side of science are not what they were at one 
time thought to be; indeed that the *‘ whole mechanical 
theory of the world is on its trial’’. There is pro- 
ceeding among us what has been well termed a ‘* re- 
naissance of the supernatural’’. The child motif is 
coming back into the world. It is affecting art and 
letters no less than religion, for the movement is by 
no means specifically Christian—it is simply and broadly 
human. ‘The sophistications of post-Renaissance 
culture, once accepted as axioms, have lost their spell, 
and every view that involves them is in process of dis- 
solution. We are daily reminded that we do not live 
in the world to which T. H. Green lectured. Even the 
problems of faith are now fought out in fields more 
tragic than college bowling-greens. This change will 
not by any means result in a more universal acceptance, 
but in those who retain it, its issue must be a faith 
that is the more intense in that its holders will have 
realised and accepted its risks. Perhaps also it will 
bring a more understanding hostility in those who do 
not hold it. 

For there will be hostility. The story of the birth 
and death of Jesus and “‘ faith in His blood ”’ will be 
now as always midsummer madness to many people, ‘‘ to 
the Jews a stumbling-block, to the Greeks foolishness.’ 
Large numbers of men dislike this notion of the 
humility of God. They may ground their unbelief on 
this or that doctrine : on the birth or the miracles of the 
Resurrection ; on the naif Anschauung of the Palestinian 
Jews, on the narrowness of the Church, or its enslave- 
ment to Greek thought or to Roman law. But what 
they really dislike is the thing itself. It is amazing 
how often we leave out of account the obvious fact 
that in our age, just as in Judea nineteen hundred 
years back, there are very many people who are hostile 
to Christ because they dislike Him. They despise His 
ideal of gentleness. They hate His ethics of love and 
self-denial ; and they have no sense of sin, from which 
the Cross can deliver them, and neither belief nor interest 
in any way of life which is mainly dependent on the 
reality of the Otherworld. All of us know many people 
like this. Most of us have passed through phases in 
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which it represented our own view. Such a view has 
always been held. Lately it has been set out at large 
by Nietzsche, but there are many expressions of it less 
violent. 

Certainly an age like this, with its exhaustless hope 
of material achievements and its love of the immediate, 
will contain many such. Liberty of speech is now our 
custom, and people will frankly repudiate what they no 
longer admire. Why should they not? Frankness on 
the one side will involve an added intensity on the 
other. It is the indifferent, conventional Christians for 
whom our age has less and less place. It is the 
Laodicean neither cold not hot who will disappear. 
And the Laodicean includes not merely the practically 
careless but also the intellectually superior, who will 
deign to patronise Christianity as a symbol of the higher 
life of the race while they denude it of all its distinctive 
charm. Such men will exist in less numbers than they 
did. It was in that most disagreeable Limbo that 
Dante placed those angels ‘‘ who were neither for God 
nor for His enemies ’’. In future the choice will lie 
between the Herods who massacre the innocent and 
the three Wise Men with their gifts to the Child-King. 


GEORGIAN POETRY. 
By Fitson Younc. 


- an age which does not produce major poetry the 

literary and historical value of minor poetry be- 
comes of considerable importance. And in a time when 
what is called the general reading public—that is to 
say the undiscriminating, open-mouthed herd of readers 
who use books like drugs, to soothe their fretted minds 
and save them from thinking—take no interest in poetry 
at all, it behoves those who are interested to keep 
an alert observation on one another and to encourage 
such intelligent efforts as are made towards discriminat- 
ing criticism of the small body of true poetry that 
always exists. For that reason the volume * whose 
intelligent and enthusiastic editor modestly but incom- 
pletely veils his individuality under the initials ‘‘ E. M.’’ 
deserves more than a formal or perfunctory notice. 
The book challenges criticism on several accounts. 
The title is on the whole misleading. Although it reads 
as “‘ Georgian Poetry : 1911-1912 ”’ that is not what it 
will be called; and people who hear of it under the 
title of ‘‘ Georgian Poetry ’’ alone will expect to find a 
collection from the interesting but not highly excellent 
group of poets who “‘ flourished ’’—such is the ironic 
word—in the reign of the first four Georges. And 
such a reader will be not a little astonished to find 
that it is a collection of poetry published during the 
past two years. Most of the authors of it were un- 
known to the public before the accession of the present 
King. The editor states that the book is issued ‘‘ in 
the belief that English poetry is now once again putting 
on a new strength and beauty ’’. And one cannot con- 
tradict such a statement, because a negative opinion on 
such a subject is without value, and it is always an idle 
and disagreeable thing to discourage an optimism 
founded on a deep interest and wide study of the sub- 
ject that inspires it, simply because one does not happen 
to share it. The editor of this book believes so much 
in the poetry of the immediate future that he is pre- 
pared to let his case thus rest on a selection from the 
works of two years; and his case is ‘‘ that we are at 
the beginning of another Georgian period which may 
take rank in due time with the several great poetic 
ages of the past ’’. 

It is a tall order, and one which will lend itself readily 
to the throwing of cold water and the niggling com- 
ments of unbelievers. To me it seems such a 
courageous enterprise that I am filled with admiration 
and some kind of hope that it may be justified. Here 
are the names of the poets from whom the selec- 
tion has been made: Lascelles Abercrombie, Gordon 


* “Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912." 


London: The Poetry 
Bookshop. 3s. 6d. 


Bottomley, Rupert Brooke, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Wil- 
liam H. Davies, Walter De La Mare, John Drinkwater, 
James Elroy Flecker, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, D. H. 
Lawrence, John Masefield, Harold Monro, T. Sturge 
Moore, Ronald Ross, Edmund Beale Sargant, James 
Stephens, and Robert Calverley Trevelyan. I confess 
that I have never heard of some of these poets before, 
and the work of these unknown ones is far from being 
the least notable in the book. It is very easy to criti- 
cise the selection, or indeed any such selection. Being 
an Irishman I may say that it is full of omissions, 
which those whose names are omitted will readily 
detect. But there are other comments to be made. 1 
don’t see what Mr. Sturge Moore is doing covering 
five-and-twenty pages of a small volume devoted to 
Georgian poetry. His work and reputation were estab- 
lished long ago, and the long poem which represents 
him here is in no sense characteristic of the kind of 
thing which the editor obviously regards as represent- 
ing Georgian poetry. I criticise also the appearance 
in such a work of a poem by Mr. Gilbert Chesterton ; 
for although he published a volume of quite notable 
poctry twelve years ago, and would have been properly 


' included in an anthology of Edwardian poetry, he 


cannot be called a poet now. He is a writer whose 
continuous hemorrhage of words occasionally takes the 
form of verse, as it takes every other literary form; 
but to put him with James Stephens or William Davies 
as a poet of the new day is surely to misunderstand 
him and do the day some injustice. The case of Mr. 
John Masefield is entirely different, because he is the 
chief emergent poet of our time, and one whose work, 
deeply founded on a long obscure apprenticeship to 
artistic excellence, is rising now into a fabric daily 
growing and perfecting itself, which is visible even 
to the naked eye of the man in the street. To him may 
justly be applied the editor’s condition for the inclusion 
of men whose name and reputation were established 
before the present reign—that they are here ‘‘ because 
within the chosen period their work seemed to have 
gained some accession of power’’. Mr. Masefield was 
always a poet, but with recognition has come the 
blossoming of his genius, and a progress of it from 
strength to strength. But I cannot agree that. the 
verse-writing Mr. Chesterton of to-day is at all the 
equal of the poet Chesterton who published ‘‘ The Wild 
Knight in 1900. 

Among the comparatively unknown names in the 
book the two whose works are most interesting to me 
are James Elroy Flecker and Robert Calverley Tre- 
velyan. Yet both of them, oddly enough, hark back 
to the Elizabethan style in which the envelope is highly 
wrought and enamelled, and the content naive and 
simple. I have tried to suppose to myself that this 
book, alone of any poetry books of our time, shouid 
fall into the hands of a critic a couple of hundred years 
hence, and that he should try to establish from it what 
the Georgian style of poetry in England was. I am 
afraid he would find great difficulty unless he frankly 
took Masefield as the standard, and decided that poetry 
like Masefield’s was Georgian, and everything else was 
not. The case of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson is an interest- 
ing one, for he is one of the few more familiar writers 
of poetry who seem to me to be growing in strength 
and mastery and genuine poetic feeling. My apprecia- 
tion of him is obscured by a memory of quite a number 
of bad or indifferent poems of his which I have read 
in various periodicals; though I also remember with 
pleasure that some six years ago, when I was an 
editor myself, I counted upon him as one whose poems 
must always be read when they were sent in; that one 
out of every three or four was pretty sure to be worthy 
of publication; and that I did publish them. He is 
a far better poet now than he was then; he uses an 
easy and wide vocabulary, something like that of Mase- 
field, and seems to search for the plain everyday word, 
and to prefer even slang to anything that may seem 
mannered or unnatural. 

One of my chief criticisms of the book is that the 
space allotted to the various poets is badly apportioned. 
Twenty-four pages is, alas! too much of Rupert 
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Brooke, and eight pages is not enough of William 
Davies. The editor seems to have tried to present 
long and narrative works rather than those which are 
purely lyric. I should have preferred more lyrics, 
selected from a wider range of poets who perhaps 
would not have been able to hold our attention through 
twenty pages of blank verse, but who might delight us 
in as many rhyming lines. 

But there, who would compile an anthology from 
the works of living writers? It is a difficult, and 
perhaps an impossible thing to do perfectly. What 
‘* E. M.”’ has succeeded in doing is to make a collection 
in which the characteristics of the poets of our time 
are certainly revealed. Those characteristics may be 
described as love of the town and of the hurly-burly 
of life rather than of the country and solitude ; the pour- 
ing of colloquial language into poetic and formal 
moulds; an employment of the slang vocabulary; an 
intelligent and open-eyed recognition of the beautiful 
in other than conventional places, and an almost angry 
contempt for the neglect of that hidden truth and 
beauty which the poet feels but cannot always express, 
and which the prosaic and philistine talks about but 
cannot feel. Poetry is a small and humble interest in 
our day. There are few ears to hear it, and few eyes 
to see the slender and almost invisible gold thread 
that runs through the darker fabric of life, and keeps 
a whispering connexion between what was and what 
will be glorious and great. Whenever one’s eye catches 
the glint of true metal one must therefore salute it ; and 
for that reason I deem this volume worthy to be received 
with honour. 


THREE MODERN PLAYS. 
By JouHn PALMER. 


HE sins of the fathers used to be visited upon the 
children. But we have changed all that. The 
sins of the children are now visited upon the fathers. 
Mr. Stanley Houghton in ‘‘ The Younger Generation ”’ 
shows us a family of boys and girls who fib, flirt and 
tipple. Taxed with iniquitous backsliding, they 
vigorously round upon their unfortunate elders. They 
say: ‘‘It is not our fault if we amuse ourselves in 
an unseemly fashion and shuffle about it afterwards ; 
it is the fault of father and mother. Father is strict 
and stupid. Mother is incompetent. Je are but clay 
in the hands of the potter’’. Mr. E. T. Hamlen, at 
the Stage Society last week, went even further than 
Mr. Houghton. Mr. Hamlen’s boys and girls are quite 
horrid—especially Aleck. Aleck steals a diamond ring 
and allows somebody else to get the credit of his 
achievement. This, too, is father’s fault. Father 
would not let him play cricket; and a fellow must do 
something. Aleck carries the situation to its logical 
extreme. He not only says outright that his father 
is the real villain of the piece, but, in a tempest of 
virtue declares ithat he cannot possibly overlook 
the felony which his father has committed, as it were, 
vicariously. 

An intelligent but simple-minded playgoer might at 
this point inquire: ‘‘ How is it that managers are 
putting on plays wherein fathers and mothers are so 
cruelly mishandled? Is it not true that managers 
depend almost entirely upon fathers and mothers for 
their box-office receipts? How dare they, then, allow 
fathers and mothers thus to be downtrodden and 
abused? Nay: what fathers and what mothers are 
likely to bring their sons and their daughters to see 
a play wherein they may learn how parents may help- 
lessly be saddled with their children’s misdemeanours ? ”’ 

Let me explain: Mr. Houghton’s and Mr. Hamlen’s 
fathers and mothers are not really fathers and mothers 
at all. The theatre is always just a generation behind 
the society it is supposed to reflect. Mr. Houghton’s 
and Mr. Hamlen’s fathers and mothers are really grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. It is their children who are 
fathers and mothers. It is Mr. Houghton’s younger 
generation that is actually contemporary with the real 


live parents who take their children tothe theatre. The 
real mothers and fathers in the audience, far from seeing 
themselves oppressed and put down in the depicted 
victory of the younger generation, are assisting com- 
placently at a triumph of their own fatherly and 
motherly ideals, at the triumph of their own youthful 
selves, at the flouting of their own past fathers and 
mothers, flung back a generation in deference to 
theatrical custom. The pleasure of the middle-aged, 
without whose enthusiastic support no theatre may for 
a moment flourish, on seeing Mr. Houghton’s comedy is 
immediately explained when we remember that his boys 
and girls are really fathers and mothers, that his fathers 
are really grandfathers, and that, more particularly, 
the terrible old grandmother in ‘‘ The Younger Genera- 
tion ’’ is really a great-grandmother. The formula holds 
of every London theatre—more especially of the 
theatres where avowedly modern plays are presented ; 
for the difference between a modern and an ordinary 
play is that a modern play can be dated as a generation 
behind the times with a more deadly and circumstantial 
precision than an ordinary play. Ina modern play the 
young people have clearly read Ibsen, absorbed Mr. 
Shaw, and admired Mr. Galsworthy—three infallible 
tests of enlightened middle age. They are not young 
people at all. They are the average parent. What, 
more clearly perhaps than anything else, gives these 
reputed youngsters hopelessly away is the old-fashioned 
way in which they enjoy themselves. Mr. Houghton’s 
reputed youngster, by way of escaping the tyranny of 
his elders, drinks more than he can successfully contain. 
Mr. Hamlen’s reputed youngster studies the ‘‘ Pink 
’Un”’ and bets on horses—precisely the middle-aged 
idea of the pleasures of ill-conducted youth. 

Mr. Houghton’s and Mr. Hamlen’s plays are goodish 
work. These authors, at any rate, knew that they 
wanted to flatter and amuse fathers and mothers of 
the present day ; and they have more or less succeeded. 
Mr. B. Macdonald Hastings at the Queen’s Theatre, 
lucubrating ‘‘ The Tide ’’, does not seem clearly to have 
known what he wanted to do. It is an amazing play. 
I am sorry to be falling foul of Miss Ethel Warwick’s 
new production, for she is a young manager with the 
luck so far not as entirely in her favour as it should 
be. But really Mr. Hastings’ play cannot be patiently 
remembered. It makes one angrier than Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s ‘‘ The Eldest Son’’. Where Mr. Galsworthy 
has negative merits, Mr. Hastings has positive vices. 
‘“*The Tide’’ is odiously clever and inventive. It 
looks like the work of a young man whose head is full 
of books, badly digested. More especially the dialogue 
gives this impression. It recalls Troilus’ description 
of Cressid’s o’er-eaten faith—all fragments, scraps, 
bits and greasy relics. It wanders from the polysyllabic 
style of dialogue (which we have loved in Harrison 
Ainsworth) to the latest slang of the American ball- 
room. Tags of the faded playhouse (admirable when 
the life was in them) alternate with smart allusions 
to Mr. Wells and ‘‘ The English Review ”’. 


‘* My mind is troubled like a fountain stirred, 
And I myself see not the bottom of it’’ 


seems the burden of Mr. Hastings’ years. Life is 
insulted in every scene of this preposterous play— 
treated as mere stuff for paradoxes, tortured into as 
many unimagined situations and poses as the inventive 
facility of Mr. Hastings could contrive. There is a 
blasphemy not less definite for its being undescribed 
in the statutes and unconcerned with any particular 
religion, using that word in its narrowest sense. It is 
possible—very possible for a clever and constitutionally 
irreverent person—to lay profane hands on life itself ; 
to babble easily of motherhood, of the beauty of the 
physical world, of things into whose presence the great 
poets have but rarely ventured. Some very clever 
people—than whom none is more hopelessly blind to the 
things that matter—blaspheme without being aware of 
it. They are probably forgiven if stupidity—stupidity 
of this particular kind—is pardonable, which I am 
inclined to doubt. But I do not think Mr. Hastings 
will be able to plead that he did not really know what 
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he was doing. I detect a kind of blundering sincerity 
in certain passages of ‘‘ The Tide’’, which seems to 
indicate that if he retired into the wilderness for a 
few years he might conceivably return to the theatre 
with the power to imagine things as well as to invent 
them; to see life and to record some small part of 
what he sees as well as to talk smartly about it and 
to twist it into a stage-struck spectacle. Mr. Hastings 
should himself adopt the prescription of his hero—go 
back to nature, to the soil and the sea. He may not 
afterwards write about it with quite the impudent 
fluency of his present manner. He may even lose the 
ability to write an “ original’? play about motherhood 
after he has slept awhile within the bosom of Cybele. 
But whether he return to us songful or silent the gain 
for all parties will be immense. 

I am sorry if I have degenerated into solemnity over 
Mr. Macdonald Hastings. He is too promising an 
author to be flippantly dismissed. He is worth saving 
tor the English theatre, if it can be done. Unhappily 
he was discovered for publication before he had formed 
an incorruptible style, and before he had become 
sufficiently discerning to discount the praises of his 
less enlightened admirers. When they tell him he is 
witty he must stuff his ears, for that way smartness 
lies. All he has yet written shows that Mr. Hastings 
may with good fortune one day write a sincere play 
of human passion; nothing he has yet written shows 
that he has even rudiments of the perfect style which 
is the soul of wit. In the theatre of Wycherley and 
Congreve Mr. Hastings might with diligence rise to 
Dapperwit or Witwoud; never to Mirabell. Mr. 
Hastings’ only chance of salvation is to go back to 
nature, and afterwards to rewrite the motherhood scenes 
of his latest play, rigorously omitting all the parts by 
which at present he probably sets the greatest store. 


MR. JOHN AND ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


By C. H. BAKER. 


| the years to come Mr. Augustus John will auto- 

matically become an old master. Erudite works 
will issue from Leipzig and Chicago telling posterity 
all about his being a ‘** Schiller in der Slade und untez 
dem Einflusse ’’ of So-and-so, and ali about his mor- 
phological detail and tactility. I do not envy those 
far-distant experts. 

Their tribulations will be curiously wearing ; they 
will never really know how much latitude they should 
allow to John on the score of his inequalities, and how 
much of his work they can safely deliver over to his 
school. For probably no painter has been more indif- 
ferent than Mr. John to the quality of pictures that he 
publishes. As a rule a master’s missfires, failures and 
scrappy ventures have to lie about his studio until his 
death or the irreverent intrusion of the bailiffs; the 
plan of exhibiting and selling notes and jottings is 
comparatively modern. Mr. John’s show in the Chenil 
Gallery contains a few pictures of publishable calibre ; 
the rest are mainly rough drafts, beginnings without 
ends and what a pianist would consider preliminary 
chords. The prices of these haphazard exhibits range 
from seventy-five to three hundred guineas. 

Mr. John for years has worried his admirers with 
the question—What is about to come from him 
and when may we expect it? A certain amount of un- 
convincing comfort has been drawn from vague 
generalisations concerning the artistic temperament 
and the uncertainty of genius. In the meantime the 
years slip silently past, and nothing indicates that we 
yet can count on a reasonably steady output of work 
that really costs Mr. John creative travail. He begins 
to strike one as constitutionally purposeless, so far 
as his artistic organisation goes; and suspicion grows 
that the above question may become an institution. 
In that case our future learned ones will class his work : 
(a) important examples, half a dozen ; (b) less important 
pieces, hundreds ; (c) sketches &c., thousands ; (d) doubt- 
ful attributions, school pieces . . . 


None of his exhibits at the Chenil Gallery will ulti- 
mately be in class (a), unless it were the ‘‘ Boy with Bow 
and Arrow ”’ or ‘‘ Two Gitanas’’. I should anticipate 
however that both will fall into class (b). For though 
they are remarkable and stamped with that strange 
quality we immediately recognise as masterly yet they 
are incomplete. They imply in their author unusual 
emotional response to the beauty of pattern, colour, 
tone and life; but they do not suggest any strong 
intellectual staying power. The appeal of life to the 
emotions is necessarily fugitive; much more than 
emotional responsiveness is needed to marshal percep- 
tions into form and completely transmit them to stone 
or canvas. Perfect genius, such as that which reduced 
to plastic static order the Panathenaic Procession comes 
from perfect balance of intellect and emotion. 

For classes (b) and (c) of Mr. John’s work, well, the 
Chenil Gallery has good specimens of both. It is easy, I 
think, to see the provenance of such pieces. Some clear 
motif, of colour or design, of quick action or character, 
aroused the artist’s interest ; so soon as his appetite was 
satisfied, sometimes before the sketch was made, his 
enthusiasm relaxed. In other cases it is less easy 
to explain his exhibits, nor is it a healthy sign that 
Mr. John so seldom approaches Nature (in his land- 
scapes, for example) with curiosity. His ‘* Arran 
Isles ’’ is quite insignificant because before he had put 
in the distance the mild interest the scene aroused in 
him had ‘“ petered out’’ and left him bored. Such 
sketches have no ordered purpose and Mr. John is in 
no way advanced by their effortless production, save that 
he finds simple bodies ready to buy up whatever 
ineffectual scrap he publishes. 

With pieces of this order the Johannine specialists in 
2300 A.p. will have most trouble. For their first in- 
clination will be to dismiss them as school pieces and 
their signatures as impudent. As for Mr. John’s rather 
elephantine caricatures (‘‘(c) . . . &c.’’) I rather sus- 
pect that they will be studied as ‘‘ curious examples 
of Welsh early twentieth century humour, to which the 
clue has long been lost ’’. 

Messrs. Currie and Gertler, 1’Ecole de John, are at 
present too much amused with their own amusing- 
ness. With them it seems capital fun blending the 
styles and mixing the masters. Their acquaintance- 
ship with line is sounder than with paint, so that their 
drawings are technically better than the pictures; 
they are also less self-conscious. L’Ecole de John, as 
is the way of schools, cleverly reproduces the 
mannerisms, but of course misses the spirit of the 
master, in this justifying the phrase that what can be 
taught is not worth knowing. At the same time schools 
are not necessarily a mistake, and Messrs Currie and 
Gertler might have gone to a worse. 

The tenth exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society 
is housed in the pleasant gallery at.511 New Bond 
Street. A prevailing impression of costliness and a 
suspicion that there is something unpractical if not 
artificial in much of the Society’s endeavour afflict 
me. Naturally one’s sympathy is with these artists who 
lavish such devotion on their art. But are not many 
of them concerned with abstract questions rather than 
with the actual needs and circumstances of our life? 
Horses, coaches and mail-carts were more pleasant, 
zsthetically, than trains and motor vans. But we 
cannot, save as a luxury or whim, return to them. 
Printing has removed the necessity for writing ; is there 
not then something sentimental in clinging to cali- 
graphy? Books were written by the scribes of old 
not for the sake of writing them, but that they should 
be read; modern caligraphers reversing this establish 
an artificial condition that can only serve very special 
and in a sense unreal needs. It seems to me _ that 
practical politics demand rather a solution of com- 
mercial problems whereby newspapers and books can 
be well printed inexpensively. Of course much has 
been done in this direction; the Riccardi, Arden and 
Chiswick Presses are printing books of which the mere 
print and setting give one esthetic pleasure. Cer- 
tainly such books as ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque’’, 
Case 346(g), are luxuries, but the time will come when, 
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as with the ‘‘ Vasari’’, 345(k), finely printed books 
will be practicable in an ordinary commercial way. 

Tendencies to-day are all for cheapness, and crafts 
that cater solely for the few rich who have the taste 
to patronise them must have a limited scope. A set 
of breakfast cups and saucers at about £8 may not 
be dear considering the time, special care and handling 
devoted to it. But is the intention at its back practical ? 
Is not there rather an inclination to pursue the esthetic 
to the exclusion of the obtainable. Sir R. Lorimer’s 
furniture, made in kingwood and walnut, and Mr. 
Hamilton Smith’s sideboard are admirable and com- 
paratively cheap; a book-stand and music cabinet for 
instance would cost you a little more than £35, whereas 
a smallish book cabinet comes to £26 10s. Mr. Smith’s 
walnut sideboard is only £36, and a child’s high chair, 
by Mr. Walter and Miss Bussé, is £2 15s. No one 
will cavil at these artists finding outlets for their need 
of self-expression; but one may reasonably wonder 
when the fusion of commercial practicalities with fine 
taste will put good furniture and china in the reach 
of those who want them. 

Another question is raised by this exhibition—namely 
the separate-compartmental method of distinguishing 
artists. I mean that if most of the exhibitors of 
stained-glass cartoons were painters, properly taught 
life drawing, concerned less with ‘‘ design ’’, and rather 
more with seeking to express vital content in their art, 
their exhibits would not be so weak and sentimental. 
Mr. C. Whall, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Woore, Mr. Dibdin 
Spooner are guilty of the worst kind of sentimental 
academics ; I will say nothing of Mr. Crane’s Painted 
Banner. Mr. Anning Bell, on the contrary, shows 
not only a sense of fine colour but also expresses 
perception of life; his little Musicians and some of the 
attendant angels in the Hetherset Window are 
truly creative; the round-eyed angelic children of the 
others are merely stock types of Burne-Jones’ academy. 
Content is what ultimately counts; design without 
living content is worthless. 

An enterprising and practical feature is the activity 
of Mr. A. H. Christie, Miss Marshall and Miss 
Vaughan-Stevens in posters. Their designs in coloured 
papers are very good and in every way fitted to answer 
the real need for fine hoarding advertisements. The 
bookbindings are strikingly fine. Some are of rare 
quality; but one recoils in horror from the thought 
of their appearance, unless dust-proof glass cases be 
employed, in five years’ time. Samplers, I must admit, 
strike me as archaistic; even Mrs. Christie’s, in 
which I recognise superlative craftsmanship (149(a)), 
seems only an amusing revival of an art that originally 
was serious. But her embroidered table-linen goads 
one to passionate envy. Mr. A. H. Powell and Louise 
Powell show a large case of expensive pottery. Here 
again obvious inability to draw completely ruins their 
round dish, 492(b). But the shapes and colour of 
their ware are fine and simple; a large teapot (66) is 
especially pleasing in the sure contrast of the handle 
with the globe-shaped body, in the large lid and well-set 
spout. 

If in a practical actual way the Arts and Crafts 
Society does not yet hit the needs of the community, 
still in an indirect manner it has largely reacted on 
ordinary trade taste, so that nowadays, even com- 
mercially, good taste in everyday things—chairs, books 
or china—is not derided. 


A SUMMER CHAPEL. 


(Cunisras doubled the country solitude and the 

wild peace of rain and a great wind. Nobody had 
stirred out between the long dinner and the long tea 
to behold the shining of the little showers and the dark 
sweep of the storms. The showers lost their playful- 
ness and the storms grew longer; the white window in 
the sky at the horizon opened less ard less in the 
intervals. Even the deaf, homeless, odd-job man left 
his fire to go out and his two sheltering hurdles to be 
blown down by the wind, having either been offered 


hospitality or given enough to purchase it. The dark 
trees, the misty meadow and ploughland, the network 
of floods, the whole earth was the rain’s and the wind’s 
own kingdom, shared as by a king and queen that were 
lovers and equals. 

Only one seemed to dispute their reign. That was 
a tall, majestically-bearded man, utterly unlike any of 
the workmen, shopkeepers, or gentlemen, safely hiding 
under the roofs that now gilistened in the last sunlight. 
He was far above the common build of men in height 
and massiveness. The sea-grey hair and many wrinkles 
of age, the eagle’s features and eyes, and the great 
strength and vigour apparent in his mighty striding, 
must have belonged to some clime where age adds only 
dignity to men and takes away nothing. A lover of 
the North might have whispered to himself, ‘* Odin ’’— 
a lover of the South, ‘‘ Jupiter ’’—half in earnest, as 
the stranger passed by. But if they had turned round 
in the expectation that he had vanished, an impossibly 
noble phantom, they would have been surprised to see 
the dark sail-like cloak wrapping itself about a body 
just as solid as it was noble, and to hear his feet grind- 
ing into the splintered flints. They would recall that 
the dark eye was not Odin’s, and the nose not Jupiter’s. 
He was a foreigner of uncertain race, probably from the 
South, since the grey, the wind, and the rain troubled 
him more than they would have done a native of such 
heroic figure. He might have been a priest, but what 
god he served were no easy question to answer. He 
was at any rate the equal of the rain and of the wind. 
Had there been any mythologically minded to see 
him they might have fancied that the winds were con- 
jured from that ample cloak and the rains distilled from 
the long sea-grey hair. 

Though a stranger, the tall man hesitated at none 
of the turnings or forkings of the road, nor troubled 
to acknowledge the gateway glimpses of woodsides or 
hills afar off. He was no rambler, but had come a 
long way with some single purpose now strong in his 
mind. 

At last he took notice of a chapel standing at the 
fork of two half-green lanes a little way ahead. As he 
put his hand into his cloak some keys rattled ; his pace 
slackened in such a way that if he had been an ordinary 
man it might have been thought he was in some way 
disappointed or had had some fears confirmed. 

The chapel was a tiled oblong, standing alone within a 
tiny railed enclosure of tangled grass and some laurels 
but no graves. The two long walls with windows were of 
naked stucco; the front was hung with scalloped tiles. 
In this front was a closed door on which fluttered a 
notice relating to swine fever. The stranger was 
walking towards this door: he opened the gate in the 
railings and went up to it as if to enter. Instead of 
entering he stood reading the notice. Only the violent 
waving of the paper in the wind, and the rain pouncing 
on him out of the west, made him give up reading. His 
face had now a preoccupied sadness that could have had 
little to do with swine fever. Slowly he took an 
enormous bunch of keys from under his cloak and put 
one into the lock. He did not turn it. With his hand 
on the key he left the door unopened to look back at 
the west—the narrow pallid light and the long mass 
of a copse half cutting it off. Again the wind put him 
out. It blinded him with rain and shook the heavy keys, 
and he had nothing to do but throw open the door. He 
stooped to enter, but paused grimacing with disgust 
as he blew out his first breath of the three months old 
air. 

This was but a summer chapel, to which all were 
heartily welcome until September shut it by daunting 
all but a few from the long rude ways converging on 
it; and these few included no minister, worshipper, or 
caretaker. 

After recovering from his first breath of the im- 
prisoned September air and letting the bunch of keys 
bang against the door, the stranger advanced with the 
west wind into the chapel. He resembled some rare 
magnificent animal in a cage; for he was more in 
harmony with the sun and the wind than with the roof 
and walls. 
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If a man had looked in through the broken window 
at the empty building he would have said to himself 
at most: ‘‘ Perhaps when one or two are gathered 
together even here in His name, here the Lord is also ". 
But he would not have looked for any divine presence 
among the rows of cheap chairs, the dust and the one 
forgotten apple of a worshipper or his child, the smoky 
lamps on either wall, the window panes dimmed to keep 
children from looking in with curiosity or out in despair, 
the pulpit not so poor as to conceal an intention of 
dignity, the mildewed plaster that shut out everything 
except abstract light, cold, and heat. Cheapness 
distinct from poverty was the most striking quality of 
the room. The stranger filled it, but gave it none of 
his majesty. If he had stretched out his arms and 
tumbled it to the ground it would have been natural 
and apparently just. 

For a moment he seemed inclined to sit and think, 
but after picking up a chair and looking at it he changed 
his mind. His eyes wandered here and there in search 
of something which they found nowhere. He would 
have been angered, but there was nothing to be angry 
with. He sighed, looking an age older than when he 
was striding mightily under the sky. He went up the 
two steps on to the pulpit platform and into the vestry 
without meeting anything to surprise, please, or re- 
assure him. The vestry also was dirtily cold, dirtily 
dark, dirtily raw, mouldy, and unnecessary. On the 
wall hung a white card, with the words ‘‘ This is the 
house of God”’ printed in red. ‘‘ It is’’, he said, 
smiling uncomfortably, ‘‘ I do not deny it, but. . . .’” 
He walked slowly back to the entrance and locked the 
door on the inside. Then he turned and again walked 
up the chapel, planting his feet in his old footmarks. 
On the edge of the platform he sat down with his feet 
and beard below, and his chin resting on his uplifted 
knees. ‘‘ Why do they not burn it?’’ he muttered. 
‘Fire is good. Ashes are good. The grass and the 
nettles would profit. .. A thousand years are but 
as a day, but the days accumulate . . .”’ 

He rose up heavily from the dust and entered the 
vestry. ‘‘Well ’’, he said, as he stared hard at the card, 
“*] must take a keepsake of some kind I suppose ’’, 
and he took the card. ‘‘I will show them ’’, he said; 
‘* T will show it to Odin and Jupiter. There are plenty 
more where this came from.’’ As he spoke he took 
hold of the vestry door knob and turned it aimlessly. 
The door came open. It had not been locked in 
September. ‘‘ They expected nobody ’’, he said, ‘‘ let 
alone me ’’; and his brows contracted with such a force 
and conflict of thoughts that he could not think or speak, 
though his mouth opened as if to speak. He could do 
nothing but hum a light-hearted melody that had 
usually meant nothing at all and now meant all that 
had corrugated that ancient brow. He did not finish 
the tune. He looked round on all sides as if for cobwebs, 
but found neither them nor anything that he wanted. 
*“No’”’, he said, musing, ‘‘ I will give them this. Let 
Odin laugh; let Jupiter sneer.’’ And straightway he 
returned the card to its nail. 

His strides were firm and unmusing as he walked 
to the door, opened it swiftly and locked it behind him. 
The wind howled so that he imitated its sound with his 
deep chest involuntarily. He laughed at himself for 
doing so. A moment or two he stood drawing his cloak 
about him more closely, then strode mightily out into 
the settled rain, humming the desperate and beautiful 
Welsh dirge for ‘‘the men who went forth in the 
morning 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREECE AND THE BALKAN WAR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir—A perusal of the Saturpay Review never fails 
to give me great pleasure, but that pleasure was 
mingled with not a little pain on reading in your issue of 
7 December, under ‘* Notes of the Week ”’ and ‘‘ The 
International Outlook ’’, the many contemptuous allu- 


sions to Greece and to the services she has rendered 


to her allies in the Balkan war. Till the real truth 
is known concerning the apparent dissensions among 
the Allies, is it not a little premature to hold Greece 
up to ridicule for the attitude that she has recently 
adopted? Since Sofia, Belgrade and Athens declare 
that the understanding between the Allies is as solid 
as it ever has been, it would seem that certain facts 
exist which are not yet known to the general public. 
I have the pleasure of the acquaintance of Monsieur 
Venezelos, and I am convinced that that far-seeing 
statesman has been influenced in his latest decisions 
neither by motives of pique nor by schemes of over- 
grasping ambition. Greece has never been allowed by 
Europe to forget her one solitary military failure—a 
failure which was not due to individual lack of courage, 
but rather to a lack of preparation and organisation. 
The episode of Missolonghi, heroic as it was, was not 
a solitary one in the War of Independence. That the 
whole of the prestige gained in that struggle should 
be lost owing to the failure of one ill-organised expedi- 
tion may be natural, but it certainly is not just. One 
might say, with truth, that she has more than redeemed 
her prestige by her splendid and successful efforts 
towards national regeneration in the past two years. 
I have but recently quitted Greece, and I can positively 
assert that the Greece which now exists bears no 
resemblance to that country when first I made her 
acquaintance some ten years ago. I would even go 
further and declare that the events of the last two 
years, under the guidance of Monsieur Venezelos, have 
rendered her wholly unrecognisable. She has entirely 
reformed her municipal and political life. She has 
reorganised her civil and military services. But it is 
because she has not boasted of her progress; it is 
because she has preferred deeds to words that the 
Europe that passed its verdict on her some fifteen 
years ago, and that knows little or nothing of the 
cleansing fires she has passed through, sees fit to make 
her name, once the glory of the world, a jest, a byword 
and a shame. In the face of immense temptations 
she has been loyal to her allies. With a magnificent 
élan her soldiers have carried her flag to victory—a 
victory far from bloodless, for war and disease have 
in a few weeks accounted for over 10,000 men. The 
writer of your article states that Greece had less right 
to demand Janina than her allies Adrianople. Surely 
not. Janina is as much Greek as Athens, and as such 
the Berlin Congress recognised it when they ceded 
the vilayet to Greece in 1879. With regard to 
Salonica, its recent capture was due absolutely and 
wholly to Greek arms. When the Crown Prince forced 
its capitulation after the decisive battle of Yenidze the 
Bulgarians were at least forty kilometres distant from 
that city. Turks themselves admit also that the Greek 
fleet was to a large degree responsible for the failure 
of the Ottoman arms. When the balance of the 
various services rendered by individual allies is struck, 
Greece will be found to have done at least as much in 
a military sense as any of her allies. The political 
debt owed to Greece by her Balkan partners is not so 
easily estimated. Time will show how great a share 
M. Venezelos has had in the inception and engineering 
of the Balkan Alliance. ' 
I am Sir obediently yours 
One Wuo Knows GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 


THE LIE OF THE LAND. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Wetheringsett Manor Stowmarket Suffolk 
18 December 1912. 


Sir—It would appear from Mr. C. F. Ryder’s letter 
that he recognises a million fresh cultivators of the soil 
will be the outcome of the Unionist policy, i.e. owner- 
ship of the land. How this is to come about I am at 
present unable to say, but would point out that allot- 
ments and small holdings have increased enormously 
under the present Government’s tenure of office. Mr. 
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Ryder, who is a fair controversialist, recognises that 
certain well-to-do gentlemen will have to give way for 
the new cultivators. I do not think there will be any 
need to fear for the want of capital required by the 
workers, because State banks will be necessary to 
finance them. Indeed the present joint-stock banks 
could do an immense and profitable business if they 
cared to undertake it. When I was a youth employed 
in one of the greatest of these concerns large sums were 
advanced in joint and several promissory notes to small 
farmers at good interest, and these were invariably 
repaid at maturity. The country doctor and tradesman 
already make a good living by this class of customer ; 
how much more so will be the case when they cultivate 
the land for themselves and are therefore better off ! 
Surely the fact of retaining these men in the country 
as valuable assets will be enormously to the advantage 
of the State. It is possible those well-to-do gentle- 
men to whom Mr. Ryder refers will not only improve 
their own position by the change, but will also become 
greater assets to the State, and therefore the revolution 
in rural society will be to our advantage all round. 
Yours faithfully 
H. T. Morean. 


THE N.E.R. STRIKE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
14 December 1912. 


Srr—I read my Sarurpay Review every week, 
perhaps more regularly than anything else, after- 
wards posting it on to a Radical lawyer in Montreal, 
who is simply delighted with it. I regret, however, 
to notice this week that you associate yourself with 
the ‘‘right to get drunk’’ nonsense which has dis- 
graced the columns of the ‘‘ Standard ’’ for some days 
past in connexion with the N.E.R. strike. 

The suggestion is sheer rubbish, the strike in ques 
tion having been caused, firstly, by the N.E. manage- 
ment not having had the courage officially to announce 
at the time its adoption of Colonel von Donop’s dictum, 
made after inquiring into the Darlington accident, as 
to engine-drivers and drink as part of the company’s 
working conditions, perhaps because they felt the men’s 
union would impose certain limitations to the proposed 
practice; and, secondly, by departmental bungling, 
which, whilst unable to criticise certain police pro- 
ceedings, yet allowed Knox for two weeks to follow 
his usual employment, thus ‘‘ endangering ’’ the public, 
as the argument goes, and only reduced him after that. 

In effect, therefore, the company has said, Not only 
must we make our own rules, but we must also please 
ourselves whether we apply them or not, and as long 
as we do not care to apply them the public must just take 
its chance. 

This is not ‘‘ discipline ’’ but sheer anarchy, and that 
the men’s leaders have played such a sorry part in the 
matter does not detract from the credit due to those 
men who understood better than their leaders what 
was at stake and did not hesitate to act accordingly. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
A TYNESIDE READER. 


MENTAL DEFICIENTS. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REviIEw. 


London, 8 December 1912. 


Str—When the provisions of the Feeble Minded Bill 
are next discussed, it might be advisable to consider 
whether they might not be made to include cases of 
extreme cruelty to young children. The revolting 
brutality of the facts connected with the inhuman tor- 
ture of two little children under three years of age by 
their parents, as recently reported in the daily papers, 
suggests the necessity of the segregation of human 
monsters who should be deprived of the power to re- 
produce their like. No parent who has read of the 
incredible agony suffered day after day by two babies, 
and which was inflicted by their own father and mother, 


can feel otherwise, and no punishment would seem 


adequate for such a diabolical crime. 
Yours etc. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Surrenden Park Pluckley Kent 
8 December 1912. 


Sir—As Mr. George Raffalovich suggested, I have 
had another look at his picture, and I think it a very 
nice outline sketch which would bear working up into 
a picture, and it is much superior to a lot of the non- 
sense exhibited. I do not, however, agree with him 
that anatomy is useless and that ‘the less painters 
and sculptors tackle it the better’’. I consider anatomy 
the foundation of all sculpture and painting, and that 
artists can no more do without it than an astronomer 
can do without the higher mathematics. It is this 
ignorance of anatomy which makes most Post-Impres- 
sionist pictures so ridiculous and repulsive to a lover 
of nature. 

Mr. O. Raymond Drey wants to know on what 
authority I make myself the mouthpiece of artists. 
Artists do not need a mouthpiece to explain ‘* This is 
a horse ”’ or ‘‘ This is a cow ”’ as the Post-Impressionists 
or Cubists do. I am merely writing my own opinions 
as an artist, and as to my right to call myself an artist, 
I was awarded the Grand Prix for sculpture at the 
Milan Exhibition this year, also the highest award 
(the gold medal) at the Fifth Olympiad at Stockholm 
this year. I have exhibited several times at the Paris 
Salon, the English Royal Academy, am a member of 
the Salon du Concours Hippique, Paris, the North 
British Academy &c. Will Mr. O. Raymond Drey 
kindly tell us at what exhibitions he has exhibited and 
what awards he has gained? As to his statement that 
a year’s attendance at an art school gives a man enough 
proficiency in drawing to become an artist, I quite agree 
with him that it is more than enough for him to qualify 
as a Post-Impressionist or Cubist ; but it takes a lifetime 
for a man to draw well enough to claim the title of 
artist. In one thing the Post-Impressionists and Cubists 
are to be praised; they obey the commandment 
‘Thou shalt not make to thyself the image of any- 
thing in the heavens above, the earth beneath or the 
waters under the earth’’. It may interest you to know 
that I saw Jimmy Whistler (who was a relation of 
mine) paint his three girls on the sofa most accurately 
and anatomically (before he smudged it all over into 
his usual haze), so it shows that he, the originator of 
the Impressionists, knew good drawing was necessary, 
even if he disguised it afterwards. 

Yours truly 
WaLter WINANS. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Flatford East Bergholt Suffolk 
17 December 1912. 


Sir—It still remains for Mr. O. Raymond Drey to 
show his opponents the new thing in Post-Impres- 
sionism, which he admitted he had not done in his first 
letter. He is faced by the difficulty which I have pre- 
viously pointed out of attempting to approach the public 
under a false title; he thought of taking refuge under 
its chronological significance and wisely abandoned it 
as robbing the title of its claim to precision. Now that 
it has been pointed out to him, it occurs to Mr. Drey 
that there should exist a common trend in the work of 
painters that are exhibited as crusading together, and 
his second idea is to call Post-Impressionist the work 
of Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh and their avowed 
disciples, because a common impulse in their work is 
a reaction against the later Impressionists’ pre-occupa- 
tion with tone and colour. The later Impressionists, 
after the original group had left them and had ceased 
to exhibit collectively, styled themselves Neo-Impres- 
sionists and exhibited together in a spasmodic manner. 
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If Mr. Drey is correct in his second letter, we have 
really been entertaining Post-Neo-Impressionists who 
are Impulsivists. But how do Mr. Drey’s theories 
stand in relation to facts? Cézanne has already been 
claimed as a forerunner of Impressionism ; he was about 
six years older than Monet; he exhibited with the Im- 
pressionists at the first two exhibitions 1874-1876. 
Gauguin really appeared as one of the later Impres- 
sionists in the last three exhibitions (1884-5-6) ; Signac 
and Ségur appeared at the last collective exhibition 
in 1886, when Monet had ceased to exhibit. Signac 
became the theorist of Neo-Impressionism, to whom 
with Seurat a means became in itself an end; so that 
according to Mr. Drey the later Impressionists’ object 
was a reaction against their own preoccupations with 
tone and colour, and this in the case of Cézanne by 
post-mortem exhibition in London. To suggest that 
a study of his canvases could inspire a comprehension 
of values disregarded by Monet indicates shallow 
knowledge of Monet’s work ; to link Monet and Signac 
together as Mr. Drey has done places him finally out 
of court. Monet’s work comprehends both value and 
line; that of Signac does not. This re-exposure in 
London of Cézanne’s name and work is regarded in 
Paris as a commercial venture. He left behind him 
stacks of canvases. It proves the acumen of English 
critics that they cannot be gulled into a belief that 
Post-Impressionism is a genuine movement originated 
by painters. 
I have the honour to remain 
Your obedient servant 
H. P. H. FrRiswe 


KELWAY’S MANUAL.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


The Royal Seed and Plant Establishment 
Langport Somerset 
17 December 1912 

Sir—We much appreciate your notice of ‘‘ Kelway’s 
Manual ’’ in the issue of 14 December. 

Perhaps a phrase in our Manual is rather loosely 
worded. We say that we do not now revise the Manual 
annually. What we meant was that in one or two years 
we have not sent out a fresh edition; the 1913 edition 
is revised and quite up to date. 

Yours faithfully 
Ketway & Son. 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


OT yet was winter come to earth’s soft floor, 
The tideless wave, the warm white road, the 
shore, 
The serried town whose small street tortuously 
Led darkling to the dazzling sea; 


Not yet to breathing man, not to his song, 

Not to his comforted heart, not to the long 

Close-cultivated lands beneath the hill. 
Summer was gently with them still. 


But on the Apennine mustered the cloud ; 

The grappling Storm shut down. Aloft, aloud, 

Ruled secret Tempest one long day and night, 
Until another morning’s light. 


Oh, tender mountain-tops and delicate, 

Where summer-long the westering sunlight sate ! 

Within that fastness darkened from the sun, 
What solitary things were done? 


The clouds let go; they rose, they winged away. 
Snow-white the altered mountains faced the day 
As Saints who keep their counsel sealed and fast, 
Their anguish over-past. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GAEDHILL AND THE GAILL. 


“The Old Irish World.” By Alice Stopford Green, 
London: Macmillan. 1912. 4s. net. 
RS. GREEN, in her treatment of other writers, 
has not recognised the elementary fact that 
casual essays collected do not always afford a fair test 
of an author’s quality. In her own case the tendencies 
which have marked her more serious work show them- 
selves in a peculiarly crude form in the present book. 
Her main thesis is sound, and there can be no question 
of her sincerity in protesting against the spirit that will 
see nothing but barbarism in Keltic Ireland. The type 
of mind that is known in Ireland as the ‘‘ Shoneen”’ is 
responsible to a great extent for the notions of Irish 
history that are current in English and in Irish Pro- 
testant minds. But there has been hard lying on both 
sides, and no reader could gather from the present work 
that uncritical and even frankly mendacious Nationalist 
‘* histories ’’ of Ireland abound, and have coloured the 
thoughts of that half-educated class from which so many 
Irish politicians are drawn. The authors whom she 
attacks for their lack of sympathy with Irish 
Nationalism are scholars whose books will never be 
opened by the average Nationalist. If Mrs. Green lived 
in Ireland she would perhaps discover that so far as 
opinion on controverted points has any reasoned basis 
it is too often taken at second-hand from some authority 
which may or may not be competent to judge. Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s famous book was condemned as un- 
patriotic by many public bodies, simply because an 
eminent prelate, who admitted that he had not read it, 
announced that he understood from a review in the 
‘*Freeman’s Journal’’ that Sir Horace held much the 
same views as Mr. Michael McCarthy. Mrs. Green—who 
from a different standpoint joined vehemently in the 
chorus of attack upon ‘‘ Ireland in the New Century ”’ 
and its author—would probably be the first to recognise 
not only the folly, but the public mischief, of such denun- 
ciation, founded on hearsay. Yet the effect of her new 
book, if it has any effect, will be to induce popular 
opinion to put a label which is unjust upon several 
distinguished Irish writers. Not by such methods is 
built the healthy public opinion which she _ believes 
herself to desire. 

It would be interesting to follow the train of thought 
suggested by her comments on the conventional way of 
writing history in England. Few people ask themselves 
why the average school text-book treats Scottish 
patriotism with respect and Irish with contempt. The 
reason is certainly not any hereditary affection for the 
Scot. But Scotland succeeded and Ireland failed. If 
the English nature were more religious than it is, one 
would suppose that its belief in the righteous ordering 
of the universe compelled the conclusion that the beaten 
side is always the wicked one. Certainly the sycophancy 
of English books towards the American rebels of the 
eighteenth century, when compared with their insolence 
towards Irish rebels, needs some explanation. Further, 
those of us who remember the attitude of the halfpenny 
Press during the South African War cannot deny Mrs. 
Green’s charge that English of the baser sort habitually 
describe their enemies as cowardly, not having the wit 
to see that if an enemy who holds his own with some 
success is a coward, there must be something wrong 
with ourselves. Our soldiers do not speak in this tone ; 
and Mrs. Green might with advantage ponder the fact. 

But, like so many Irish Nationalists, she values the 
scalp of a fellow-countryman more than any triumph 
over the oppressor. She has let slip a great opportunity 
in her essay on ‘‘ The Way of History in Ireland’’. 
Dr. Mahaffy, Mr. Bagwell, Mr. Orpen, Mr. Robert 
Murray, Mr. Litton Falkiner are her principal targets. 
Yet the references to Ireland in the history prepared 
by Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Kipling for the creation of 
prejudices in the mind of schoolboys would justify the 
furious rating that she gives to serious historians— 
often on the strength of a casual phrase. She does 
notice Mr. Fletcher, not without virulence, but is so 
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ill-advised as to pick out for extreme denunciation the 
statement that the Norman names FitzNigel and 
de Burgh were changed into O’Neill and O’ Bourke. 
She must know that de Burgh did frequently become 
Bourke or Burke. 

There is nothing in the present volume quite so 
unfair as the criticism of Mr. Litton Falkiner’s post- 
humous volume contributed by Mrs. Green to the 
‘Scottish Historical Review”’. But after the per- 
functory acknowledgment that ‘‘he added some 
notable pages to later Anglo-Irish history ’’, she 
attempts to stir up the animosity of Irishmen against 
the memory of this patriotic Irishman and careful 
scholar. By selecting a few isolated phrases—some 
from occasional work which he did not live to revise— 
she creates the impression that Mr. Falkiner’s main 
purpose was to distort in an anti-patriotic direction the 
history of his country. It may be said that such 
criticism does not matter. It does not, so far as 
scholars are concerned. It matters very much, how- 
ever, that a man who wrote mainly for students should 
be misrepresented to the mass of his fellow-country- 
men. Mr. Falkiner’s work as a whole was something 
very different from Mrs. Green’s version. The Irish 
people has its own ideas about stray members of 
the Anglo-Irish gentry who secure a fleeting popu- 
larity by denouncing, in subservience to Nationalist 
passions, the race, the Church, and the class to which 
they belong. But it finds them useful and for the 
moment applauds them. And their random testimony 
against those of their own house is noted with acclama- 
tion and never checked by research. 

One of Mr. Falkiner’s worst sins, it appears, is 
that he wrote—in this Review, by the way—that 
‘*Cathedral cities, in the sense in which the term is 


- understood in England, Ireland may be almost said 


to be without ’’. Well, where is the Irish Canterbury, 
Salisbury, Winchester, York, Exeter? The same thing 


might be said with equal truth about Scotland without * 


awaking to fury the perfervidum ingenium of the Scotic 
race. Yet Mrs. Green rushes on through a page of 
shrill eloquence protesting that the ruins of Irish shrines 
are full of human interest. A little later on we find: 
“Since Irish abbeys and cathedrals have been pro- 
nounced by Mr. Litton Falkiner not to be like the 
English ones, why need an Irish writer stoop into their 
ruins to seek out the story written there?’’ And this 
effective irony is followed by some moral indignation 
about ‘‘slander’’! We leave living writers to fight 
their own battle with such a critic if they think it worth 
while. But her treatment of Falkiner’s memory sits 
ill with her indignant protest against the charge that 
Ireland is indifferent to the claims of her dead sons. 
Higher education in Ireland has no doubt been 
neglectful of Irish studies, and has in consequence too 
often taken into account only one side of the story. 
But a protest to be effective should be judicial. When 
it comes to exact scholarship Mrs. Green is not on 
impregnable ground. Why does she speak of the 
‘* British army ’’ in Ireland in 1599 unless it is to link 
up the anti-recruiting programme of Sinn Fein to-day 
with the horrors of Elizabethan warfare? She gives 
a picturesque survey of Scandinavian influence on 
Europe, and founds on some unnamed authority the 
statement that a Swedish fleet bore 50,000 men on the 
Caspian Sea ing13. She overstates the case in implying 
that there are no monographs on the old Irish clans: 
much has been written on the O’Conors, the O’Briens 
and other septs. Her language implies that the account 
of an Irish naval victory over the Danes at Dundalk 
in the tenth century comes from a Danish source. The 
authority is really an Irish romantic history. Dr. 
Alexander Bugge thinks it truthful, but it is misleading 
to mention it as ‘‘A Saga of the Danish Time’’. It 
is overstatement to say without qualification that ‘‘a 
bard was a mere natural poet who had not studied in 
the schools ’’, for the File, the trained poet of Middle- 
Irish times, disappeared in the course of the Middle 
Ages, and though ‘‘ bard”’ is found in the old con- 
temptuous sense in one or two later references, the bard 


with whom English rulers dealt unsympathetically was, 
as Mr. Dunlop truly noted, the clan genealogist and 
panegyrist. Mrs. Green is very dogmatic about pre- 
Christian classical culture in Ireland. Dr. Kuno Meyer 
has recently shown that it was the invasion of Gaul by 
Huns, Alans and Vandals in the fifth century (the 
period of S. Patrick) that drove Continental scholars 
to the island. This very fact, of course, suggests that 
Ireland was at that time a country in which a scholar 
cou!d find safe refuge and disposes of the ‘‘ barbarous ”” 
theory in its extreme form, but there seems little 
evidence that, as Mrs. Green claims, pagan Ireland 
was in full touch with Roman culture in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era. But then she wished to 
make a subtle point against Imperialism. 

When she turns from the din of strife to an appeal 
to Irishmen to preserve and study the memorials of the 
past, she is fighting for a cause that needs the support 
of all decent folk. The State has grossly neglected the 
duty of an archeological survey. We do such things 
in India where there is not representative government ; 
in Ireland we leave them undone, for no votes are to 
be gained by doing them. The politicians are not in- 
terested. The county councils as a rule will do nothing 
for the preservation of ancient monuments ; though we 
are sure their members would applaud Mrs. Green. 
The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland has been 
working quietly, with limited means, all through her 
lifetime. For how many years has she helped them? 


DEVOUT SCEPTICISM. 


“The Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell.” 
By Maud Petre. Two vols. London: Arnold. 
1912. 21s. net. 


ROM time to time there arise in the Church men 
who not only feel within themselves the in- 
adequacy of current Christian apologetic and the un- 
satisfactoriness of mere authority as the basis of 
individual faith but also have a consuming desire to 
help others in a like position. Just as there are mis- 
sionaries, like S. Vincent de Paul, obsessed with the 
wish to seek out and to save the lost sheep who have 
wandered into sin, so there are missionaries to those 
who are in doubt or mental difficulty concerning their 
received religion. Together with this missionary desire 
there often goes a devout scepticism about ordinary 
methods and even principles. The Church seems to 
such men slow, obscurantist, provokingly stubborn and 
conservative. Yet they are so much convinced of the 
truth of the main ecclesiastical position that they cannot 
secede from her. The problems of how the Church is 
to deal with them or how they are to deal with the 
Church are equally grave. There were lately two 
prominent men in the Church representing these two 
classes, and their lives were inextricably woven to- 
gether, even though they belonged for the greater part 
of their active lives to separate Christian communions. 
These were Robert Dolling and George Tyrrell. Dolling 
was a man of no great intellectual attainment but a 
positive miracle in organisation and evangelistic work. 
He chafed at the humdrum methods of the Church of 
England, and once wrote that she had ‘‘ a perfect genius 
for destroying enthusiasm”’. He got into trouble with 
the authorities, who thought him a mere ritualist, while 
in fact he was only erratic about what he thought 
obsolete rubrics and brushed everything aside that he 
might save souls. At a critical moment in George 
Tyrrell’s life he met Dolling and they became fast 
friends. Through Dolling Tyrrell found his way to 
faith, and eventually became a missionary to doubters 
among Roman Catholics as his beloved friend was to 
stray sinners among Anglicans. We need not speculate 
as to what Tyrrell would have been if he had remained 
in the Irish Protestant Church or had joined the 
Anglicans when he was excommunicated by Rome. It 
is probable that the power which he still exercises over 
Christian thinkers in all Churches would have been 
considerably weakened if he had done the latter, and 
might never have developed at all if he had done the 
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former. The Life of George Tyrrell is one of the 
most profoundly interesting books that have appeared 
for a long time, not excepting Cardinal Newman’s Life, 
for the problems dealt with here are more alive than 
those in Mr. Ward’s book could be. It is in reality 
two books inone. The first volume is an autobiography, 
and as a psychological study is deeply valuable. The 
second volume is the tragic story of Tyrrell’s life told 
with exquisitely good taste by Miss Petre. No one 
but a churl would use this book as part of the vulgar 
attack on the Society of Jesus or even on the Church 
of Rome. We are all too obviously living in a glass 
house to employ Father Tyrrell’s Life as a new stone 
to throw at our neighbours. We have, both in the 
Anglican Church and among the Nonconformists, the 
same distressed souls, and we are all too ready to em- 
ploy very much the same methods as those of the Jesuits 
and of the Curia in dealing with them, allowing, of 
course, for the difference of our temperament and, 
perhaps, also for the comparative inadequacy of our 
artillery. All Christian bodies should learn from 
‘*’affaire Tyrrell ’’ first to face the situation which has 
undoubtedly been produced throughout the whole of 
Christendom by the advance of science and perhaps 
most of all by the study of comparative religions. Then 
we should learn that just as the old methods of dealing 
with heretics by fire and torture are gone for ever so 
are many of the arguments usually employed by those 
in authority. We do not excommunicate our Tyrrells, 
but we are very unwilling to learn from them. There 
is still with many a blind devotion to authority as 
such which is just as blind and dangerous, whether 
the authority be the Pope or the letter of the Bible 
or the Thirty-nine Articles or the tradition of the 
‘* Reformation settlement ’’. The magic influence of 
George Tyrrell proceeded from his openness of mind. 
Everything was on the surface without ever being super- 


ficial. He could keep nothing back. He did not want 
to do so. No doubt there was a certain mischievous 


love of saying shocking things, but then he wanted to 
shock people into a revolution which he thought 
necessary in order to clear the air. His ordinary 
readers, especially those outside his own communion, 
undestood him better than those who had to 
try to exercise discipline upon him. They could 
detect his burning love for God and truth, his 
deep sympathy for the doubters, where those who 
were out for a heresy hunt could only find some 
technical lapse or a theologically dangerous expres- 
sion in his writings. He was just the very man 
to be left alone and not harried. His earlier books were 
a new revelation to devout souls. A certain bitterness 
which came in later years would never have been there 
if he had been allowed to write freely. His life hardly 
bears out the theory of Macaulay in his famous essay on 
Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes’’, that Rome always 
knows how to make use of her eccentric children. It 
is conceivable that the Anglican Church would have 
made an equally disastrous mistake in the treatment 
of Tyrrell, but it is improbable. No doubt it was im- 
possible for him to remain a Jesuit, but it is lament- 
able to reflect that he was turned altogether out of the 
Church. From a purely business point of view he was 
exactly the man that the Roman Church required and 
requires. To say that it has no use for sceptics is 
foolish for any Church. It depends so very much on 
the kind of sceptic he is. Tyrrell was sceptical, but 
it was about theology and methods, not about religion. 
He has done everlasting service by the emphasis with 
which he drew the distinction between revelation and 
theology. He had an undying belief in the former. 
Christ was to him the eternal Word of God. But the 
latter was man’s interpretation of Him, man’s ex- 
pression of the divine gospel. It could never be final, 
exclusive, complete; it could never be safely thrust 
down the throats of men, at least not of men who 
wanted to arrive at God. He was well aware that this 
idea of theology was difficult to maintain in view of 
the Creeds and their statements. He felt the difficulty 
about promises and conditions of baptism or ordination 


just as Maurice and many others have felt it about sub- 
scription to the articles. But he ridiculed the accusa- 
tion of dishonesty. ‘‘ As to the question, Are we 
honest? ’’ he writes to his friend Canon Lilley, ‘‘ I reply, 
Indifferent honest. A deal more honest than our dog- 
matic opponents, whose zeal is for a formula and who 
do not care twopence about its reality or sense.’’ He 
craved for reality. This is the secret of the mysticism 
which abounds in his books. A mystic has been defined 
as ‘‘ one who yearns to know the reality of the religion 
which he professes’’. Here also is the secret of the 
popularity of Tyrrell. With many appearances to the 
contrary we live in a mystical age. We are not content 
with a religion which we cannot put to the test of ex- 
perience. The unmystical way of propagating religion 
by hurling dogmas at people, whether the dogmas of 
Rome or of Calvin, whether by Catholic theologians or 
unlearned Salvationists, is doomed. So also is the con- 
ventional Church service among rich or poor, remote 
from life and experience. ‘‘ Let us leave off writing 
penny catechisms and say our prayers ’’, wrote a bishop 
not long ago. People want to learn to pray, but they 
cannot be taught by manalone. Tyrrell with his appeal 
to revelation as against theology was simply asking 
for them to be allowed to learn from Christ. If we 
ask why with this mind he remained a Catholic, 
even after his excommunication, the answer is that 
to him the social, corporate faith of Christendom was 
the only safeguard of individual freedom and access 
to God. Protestantism seemed to him to leave a man 
stranded in his quest for spiritual things. Keep the 
theologians in their proper place and they are most 
useful. They guard the faith, they force our attention 
on the revelation. But leave men free within the 
society and within the verbal fence of the Creed to follow 
where the spirit may lead them. We have said that 
Rome should never have lost Tyrrell, and we say it 
just because Rome is really more able to let an indi- 
vidual be free than some of the Christian bodies who 
imagine themselves to be the guardians of liberty. Let 
us take, for instance, the field of Scripture. Just 
because Rome has never committed herself to verbal 
inspiration she should be able to meet the assaults of 
scientific criticism more easily than others. Perhaps, 
if she could have tolerated the Abbé Loisy she would 
have eventually found his doctrine about things being 
“‘true to faith’’ when they cannot be proved true to 
fact a most convenient formula and full of rich sugges- 
tiveness. And so with Tyrrell and his desire to lift 
from her the yoke of old-fashioned scholasticism. A 
modus vivendi ought to have been arranged. Not that 
Tyrrell seems to have desired it very earnestly. He 
was too much bent on producing a catastrophe, and 
he may have been right from a tactical point of view. 
It is difficult to discover how far Modernism is really 
advancing within the Church of Rome and what the 
authorities have learnt (if they have learnt anything) 
from the tragedy of Tyrrell. But in our own Church 
and among Christians generally we think there can be 
no doubt that much has been acquired and will never 
be lost. We have become more aware of the problem, 
more shy of dealing with it on old and discredited 
lines; the air has been cleared; we see where we are. 
We have learnt the truth about authority, about revela- 
tion, about dogma, about religion. Above all things 
Tyrrell has helped us to see how very little the modern 
way of looking at things need disturb the devout access 
of the soul to God, nay more, how by its freshness 
and insight it may enable us to clothe the old forms 
of prayer and sacrament with a new and fruitful 
meaning. 


HAS FRANCE HER IDEALS STILL? 


“Cardinal Manning, and other Essays.” By J. E. C. 
Bodley. London: Longmans. 1912. Qs. net. 
“THE world so rarely sees the products of Mr. 

Bodley’s accomplished pen that any new work 
by him excites instant attention and curiosity which 
will at first be disappointed by the title of this book. 
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It is on France and nothing else that we wish to hear 
him discourse. However intimately he may have 
known Cardinal Manning it is on other matters that 
we look to him for instruction. But the title of this 
book is, after all, misleading, for the paper on the 
Cardinal is the least important of the three ; in the other 
two Mr. Bodley returns once again to the subject he has 
made his own. The first, on ‘‘ The Decay of Idealism 
in France’’ (he is not speaking as a philosopher), is 
critical, while the other, on ‘‘ The French Institute ”’, 
is historical. They both cover ground unfamiliar to 
the ordinary Englishman, but Mr. Bodley walks 
securely upon it as the result of long study and 
observation. 

To follow the argument of the first essay requires 
some attention. Mr. Bodley holds, rightly enough, 
that facile writing by no means implies easy reading ; 
on the other hand, we cannot say that all the care and 
skill employed by the author necessarily results in clear- 
ness of style and facility of comprehension, even for 
a fairly well-read and appreciative reader. With all 
his accomplishments the writer never seems fully to 
have acquired the pellucid style and clarity of thought 
that distinguishes the best French prose, or even such 
good French writing as we may see almost any day. 

Mr. Bodley analyses with great skill the prevailing 
tendencies of the French intellect to-day as they have 
been developed by the last thirty years of the Republic. 
He finds in the works of Renan and Anatole France the 
greatest dissolvent forces that have been at work in 
destroying whatever idealism remained among young 
Frenchmen. In this we entirely agree, and we may be 
allowed to recall that in reviewing ‘‘L’Ile des 
Pingouins ’’ we called attention to the deplorable fact 
that the author should so persistently employ his great 
talents in sapping all the reverence still remaining for 
the ancient ideals and traditions of France. Renan’s 
destructive powers were less directly exercised outside 
of the religious sphere. He himself set a splendid 
example of hard work and disinterested application in 
the pursuit of knowledge ; but whatever direct teaching 
he did give may be not unfairly described as hedonistic. 
Certainly in one or two of his short later works he 
appeared most inappropriately as a worshipper at the 
shrine of the goddess Lubricity, to whom Matthew 
Arnold asserted the French genius paid too generous 
a devotion. But both these writers keep before them- 
selves a high ideal of culture and refined labour in good 
writing. Has this had no influence on French writers 
and readers? We cannot believe it has had none. 
Five years ago we should have been inclined to agree 
with the author that all idealism had departed from 
France, and that nothing was left but gross materialism 
and self-seeking. To-day every observer admits that 
there has been a return towards religion and a 
revival of the patriotic spirit. We do not think it would 
be a misuse of terms to speak of this as a revival of 
idealism. But Mr. Bodley will not allow that either 
the religious or the patriotic spirit embodies French 
idealism. He dismisses the revival of national pride 
in the army by comparing it with the vapourings of the 
Colonels of the Second Empire in the ‘fifties of the last 
century. Is this quite a fair comparison? As for 
religious idealism this is not French idealism ; therefore 
a returning reverence for holy things does not imply 
any revival of the ideals which once held sway. It may 
well be that the religious aspect was not that spon- 
taneously adopted by the French seekers after the ideal, 
but the presence of religious feeling would certainly tend 
to destroy materialism, which is the chief enemy of the 
ideal. We confess that in all this rather subtle phras- 
ing Mr. Bodley seems to us to have fallen into the diffi- 
culty he himself states even French writers have created 
by their arbitrary classification of writers and their 
works. After all, there is the idealistic frame of mind 
and the materialistic, and it seems that the present 
tendency of feeling in France on the religious and 
patriotic side is distinctly less materialistic than it 
used to be. Mr. Bodley does not, however, admit that 
it is therefore any more tending towards the idealism 
which used to prevail in France. This sort of dis- 


cussion may easily lead to rather over-refined hair- 
splitting, but the writer demonstrates in masterly way 
how the old style of education and cultured society is 
passing away with the decay of classical studies. The 
energies of the youth of France are now being devoted 
to material rather than intellectual pursuits, even 
though the end in view may be the improvement of 
the human race. With this view we shall certainly not 
quarrel, nor with the argument that attributes it to the 
rapid and devastating advance of a mechanical age. 
This afflicts all countries alike. The hideous develop- 
ment of a snippet Press has helped this decadence, 
though, oddly enough, it coincides with a great increase 
of cheap good literature. Mr. Bodley, we think rightly, 
also declines to find in the spread of Socialism any 
growth or revival of French idealism. If continental 
Socialism is anything, it is above all cosmopolitan, and 
cannot be claimed as French, in spite of all the glowing 
periods of M. Jaurés. The most interesting deduction 
made by Mr. Bodley seems to us to be that the un- 
doubted decay of French idealism is due to a long and 
painful experience of the working of the Republic. The 
Third Empire in its outward semblance was materialistic 
enough, but there was an enormous leaven of the ideal, 
a good deal of which seemed very absurd, though un- 
doubtedly genuine. The ideal in view in those days was 
the Republic. Now, after forty years of it, France feels 
that whatever it may be there is no ideal left in it to 
worship. This argument we believe to be absolutely 
sound, but De Vogiié, whom Mr. Bodley is rightly fond 
of quoting, thought that the revival of France would 
come from her empire overseas and the men serving 
there. This is the best prospect for her at present, and 
has still a possibility of realisation. 

Everyone who wishes to understand what the respect 
publicly rendered to,intellect in France has been and still 
is should read the concluding paper on ‘‘ The In- 
stitute of France ’’, of which the author is no unworthy 
corresponding member. Such careful and distinguished 
work as Mr. Bodley’s is refreshing in these days of 
hasty views and scrambling sentences. 


UNCHARTED. 


“The Reef.” By Edith Wharton. London: Macmillan. 
1912. 6s. 


N several well-remembered tales of youthful adven- 
ture there was a reef; we knew it as the point 
which the vessel must strike before a few members 
of the crew could land on the lonely island. To the 
sailors it had truly been hidden from sight, but to us 
it had a definite position which we could have marked 
on any chart. It would have been, in fact, the first 
thing to be set down on a map of our own making. 
Unfortunately, a study of Mrs. Wharton’s novel 
gives no such sense of certainty, and in the end 
grave doubts are left as to the point at which 
the lives of certain of her characters struck the 
submerged rocks. To start with, she shows us 
one Darrow travelling to Paris, and in great 
dudgeon because his affair with Anna Leath is not 
going smoothly. On the way he meets Sophy Viner, 
a young woman who among several charms reckons 
those of being without money and, for all practical 
purposes, without friends. As her chief desire is to 
see life in a mild way and her outlook is not 
bounded by the conventions, it follows in the most 
natural manner that they elect to stay at the same 
hotel while he acts as her guide and protector. Only 
when a wet day made it impossible for them to see 
any more of the sights of Paris did their relations © 
depart from an unconventionally proper course. With 
Darrow’s return to London the incident closed in an 
apparently tranquil manner. The couple make their 
next appearance at the house of Anna Leath, who is 
a widow with a step-son and a daughter, and to the 
latter of these Sophy has by some strange chance been 
appointed governess. Darrow in the meanwhile has 
made up his difference with Anna, whom he expects 
to marry shortly, and his dismay at finding her in 
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company with the partner of his Paris adventure is 
considerable. Various questions of honour disturb his 
mind, but the final blow comes when Sophy’s engage- 
ment to young Leath is announced, and, as neither of 
the transgressors feels capable of keeping up the decep- 
tion for any length of time, a general confession follows, 
with results disastrous both to them and to the innocent 
parties. 

The author has certainly shown considerable skill in 
presenting the mental states of the persons concerned, 
but the interest would be greater had they not reached 
their position by such haphazard means, for the tragedy 
upon which an open verdict must be returned is always 
unsatisfactory. In ancient Greece the way was always 
to lay the blame upon the gods; but with Shakespeare 
came the idea that sins are like birds which on their 
own wings come home to roost. Our quarrel with 
Mrs. Wharton is that though she gives us chapter 
after chapter of delightfully written prose, they contain 
no hint of her own theory of tragedy. Of course the 
whole imbroglio is started by yielding to temptation on 
a wet day in Paris, but neither materially nor mentally 
would either Darrow or Sophy have suffered for 
it had it not been for coincidences which we can only 
regard as amazing. Had the girl, for instance, ob- 
tained a post in any other family, or become engaged 
to any other nice boy, her career would have un- 
doubtedly been highly successful, and there is not the 
smallest sign that her conscience would have troubled 
her or that her affection for her former lover would 
have ever played a part in her life except as a pleasant 
memory. Another treatment of the story might have 
shown that she came on the reef because she was 
wandering across France in a way dangerous to any 
young woman, but this would go no further towards 
explaining the unhappy chances which followed, and 
the author would therefore have done no better by 
adopting the modern economic theory of tragedy. In 
the end we are forced to think that the fates were ex- 
excessively unkind and got in their blows with rare 
shrewdness, or, in other words, that a great deal of 
ingenuity has been expended on making a plot for the 
story. Of the author’s masterly and merciless analysis 
of human temperaments we could say much, but the 
abnormal circumstances in which the characters are 
placed prevents the novel as a whole from making good 
a claim to serious consideration. Mrs. Wharton could 
do much better work than this, for she has style and 
understanding. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTMAS. 


“Christmas: its Ritual and Tradition.” By Clement 
A. Miles. London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. 10s. 6d. 


Se HRISTMAS was the most Catholic of festivals, 

because it was the most universal, because every 
Christian strove to make to it his offering. Catholi- 
cism has passed far deeper into the heart of the people 
than Protestantism has ever penetrated. And so it has 
come to pass that the great Catholic festival of Christ- 
mas reflects the traditions, the jokes, nay, even the 
buffoonery and vulgarity of the Christian democracy of 
the Middle Ages. For this reason it seems to us that, 
while an effort ‘‘ to trace as far as possible the origin 
of the pagan elements that have mingled with the 
Church’s feast of the Nativity ’’ may be of interest, it is 
idle and perhaps mischievous. If we have lost the faith 
of our medieval ancestors, it is no reason that we should 
label them as semi-pagans. We are told, for instance, 
that an execution or a sacrifice lies at the bottom of the 
morrice dances. In our view their true explanation, as 
the word morrice (Moorish) shows, can be found in the 
history of the crusades. In the present volume there is 
much that is interesting, but its author would have 
understood his own part of his subject better if he had 
studied the way in which the Christmas festival of 
medieval England was arranged. Like the May Day 
revel and the Easter ‘‘ game”’, it was devised and paid 
for in the assembly of the parishioners, and the parson 
and the parish clerk fixed the details and the money was 


collected by the churchwardens. The whole conception 
of the Christmas revel was Christian; but it was the 
Christianity of the countryside, and so superior per- 
sons, prelates in one age, scientists in another, have 
ever written down certain of its phases as pagan. 

Accordingly we cannot agree with our author’s idea 
of making two parts in a book about Christmas and 
labelling one part the ‘‘ Christian Feast ’’ and the other 
part ‘‘ Pagan Survivals’’. The Christmas as_ the 
Middle Ages left it to us is one and indivisible, and 
when Calvinists or French freethinkers drop the Chris- 
tian half, the pagan half at the same moment goes by 
the board. But while we are out of sympathy with 
the plant of the book, we are indebted to it for the 
general contents, especially for the account of Christ- 
mas carols and Christmas poetry in all lands. For the 
examples of the French and German carols and hymns 
of the post-Reformation period we are particularly Mr. 
Miles’ debtors. It is an interesting fact that German 
Lutheranism, unlike Scotch Calvinism, for a time in- 
creased rather than diminished the importance of the 
Christmas feast. Our author finds the explanation in 
the fact that ‘‘ Luther, though a rebel, was no puri- 
tan’’. ‘‘His was essentially an artistic nature.’’ 
There may be truth in the view. It should also be 
remembered that the early Lutherans magnified Christ- 
mas with a view of diminishing the glories of Easter ; 
but in the end the spirit of the Reformation in regard 
to Christmas, as in regard to everything else, struggled 
to eliminate the fruits of Christian civilisation. The 
English Christmas, as our author says, has perhaps 
never recovered the puritan proscription; certainly in 
that age died the roysterous and yet educative sports 
of the ‘*‘ Boy Bishop’”’ and the ‘‘ Lord of Misrule ’’. 

Mr. Miles says that there is no outburst of English 
Christmas carol poetry until the fifteenth century, the 
age of that beautiful carol, 


‘* Lullay, my child, and slepe ’’, 


and he connects its birth with the literary renaissance 
that gave us the “‘ Canterbury Tales’’. We suspect, 
however, that the English carol is of older date. That 
it did not find its way into writing before that age may 
be explained by the fact that it made no appeal to the 
upper class until after the days of the Black Death. 
Before that period French was the conversational lan- 
guage of upper-class English folk, and probably the 
only carols that they appreciated were in that language. 


THEOLOGY. 


‘*The Ezra-Apocalypse.”’ By G. H. Box M.A. London: Pitman 


1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


The time is coming when a knowledge of the Apocryphal 
literature will be considered to be as essential for the student 
of the New Testament as a knowledge of the literature of 
the Old Testament itself. Too long ‘‘ hidden away ’”’ and 
neglected both by the scholar and the ordinary reader, the 
Apocrypha is now being restored to its rightful position as 
an integral part of the Christian Bible, and recognised as 
valuable not only for its own sake, but also for the light 
which it has to throw upon the New Testament. To this 
book, a commentary on chapters iii.-xiv. of the Second 
Book of Esdras in our English Apocrypha, Dr. Sanday 
contributes a preface which is at once an appreciation 
and a criticism—an appreciation of the religious value 
and interest of the Ezra-Apocalypse and of Mr. Box’s 
fine scholarship, and a criticism of his division of the work 
into a number of different sources. Dr. Sanday believes the 
book to be a unity. ‘‘ There is a danger”’, he says, ‘‘ of 
looking for too much logical symmetry and consistency, which 
is more to be expected in the literature of Greece and the 
West than in that of the East, and especially in subject- 
matter of this kind, where many heterogeneous details were 
handed down by tradition and not fitted into a coherent 
scheme.’’ It is a timely warning, but Mr. Box has the 
majority of critics on his side. The Ezra-Apocalypse is, 
in some respects, unique: written after most, if not all, of 
the New Testament, no book sets the Judaism of the first 
century in a more favourable light or displays so many points 
of contact with the New Testament. These points, together 
with many parallels from the Rabbinical literature, are 
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mentioned in the careful notes which accompany Mr. Box’s 
translation from a critically revised text. 


“International Critical Commentary: Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi 
and Jonah.” By Drs. H. G. Mitchell, J. M. P. Smith and 
Bewer. Edinburgh: Clark. 1912. 12s. 

This volume completes the series of commentaries on the 
Minor Prophets, and is by no means the least interesting of 
the series. Dr. Mitchell is responsible for the books of 
Haggai and Zechariah, the prophets who inspired the re- 
building of the Temple. His introduction to the former book 
is on orthodox lines, but the last six chapters of the 
Book of Zechariah are ascribed to four authors, of whom 
the latest wrote about the year 217 B.c. The chapters on the 
historic background of the two prophecies are valuable and 
instructive. Dr. Powis Smith deals with ‘‘ Malachi”’, the 
anonymous prophet. He is orthodox in regarding the book 
as a unity, and in placing it a short time before the reforms 
of Nehemiah (circa 450 B.c.). Dr. Bewer comments on the 
Book of Jonah. Here again it is a comfort to be told that, 
with the exception of the psalm of thanksgiving, the book 
is a unity. Midrashic in character and post-exile in date, 
it isa parable rather than an allegory (G. A. Smith, Cheyne 
and others), its lesson being that Yahwe’s love is for the 
heathen as well as for Israel, and that it is Israel’s mission 
to bring true religion to the ends of the earth. The qualities 
of these commentaries are now so well known amongst 
students of the Bible that it is almost superfluous to say that 
the criticism and exegesis of this volume reflect the highest 
credit upon American scholarship. 


‘International Critical Commentary: Isaiah I.-XXVII.” By 
G. B. Gray D.D. Edinburgh: Clark. 1912. 12s. 


Of the making of many books on Isaiah there seems to be 
no end, but much study of its fascinating problems is by no 
means a weariness of the flesh. The former of two volumes 
in the ‘‘ International Critical’ series has now appeared. 
Its author is Dr. Gray, of Mansfield College, Oxford, who 
made a name for himself as the commentator on ‘‘ Numbers ”’ 
in this series. Although the Book of Isaiah has received so 
much attention lately at the hands of critics, their conclusions 
are still, to a great extent, tentative, and much work remains 
to ba done, both on textual and on historical lines. Dr. Gray 
frankly recognises this fact, but he gives us useful criteria 
for distinguishing the words of Isaiah from the additions of 
later writers, a tentative history of the growth of the book, 
and a valuable chapter on Isaiah as prophet and teacher. It 
only remains for us to add that the notes and exegesis fulfil 
the expectations which the author’s previous work provoked. 


“The First Twelve Chapters of Isaiah.” By Rev. G. 8. Hitchcock 
D.D. London: Burns and Oates. 1912, 3s, 6d. net. 


A popular little book, in the form of a translation with a 
running commentary, historical and exegetical, by a Roman 
Catholic scholar. It has the imprimatur of the Vicar- 
General, and is, therefore, considered by those who are in 
authority to be a ‘‘safe’’ book for the faithful to read. 
Nothing but good can come from the publication of an excel- 
lent little book such as this. While disagreeing with some 


‘of its contents, we welcome it as a sign that educated Roman 


Catholics in this country are not only allowed to read the 
Bible, but encouraged to take an intelligent interest in it. 


‘‘The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature.” By J. Abel- 
son D.Lit. London: Macmillan. 1912. 10s. net. 


A book emanating from the school of Liberal Judaism with 
which the name of Mr. Claude Montefiore is identified. It 
is an attempt, backed by much learning and innumerable 
quotations from the Talmud and Midrashim, at showing how 
amid the puerilities and inconsistencies of the writings of the 
Rabbis the doctrine of Divine Immanence is frequently and 
emphatically, though crudely and unsystematically, stated. 
The author of this book claims for Judaism that it is a 
mystical religion with much of that ‘‘ inwardness ’’ which is 
assumed to be the distinctive feature of Christianity, and 
defends it (with some success) against the charge of insist- 
ing upon the transcendence of God to the utter neglect of 
His immanence. 


‘The History of the People of Israel in pre-Christian Times.” 
By M. Sarson and M. A. Philli 
4s. 6d. net. 

The authors of this history have aimed at producing a 
text-book suitable for the upper forms of schools; and cer- 
tainly it might be used there with advantage. But it is 
much more than a school-book ; it could be studied by parents 
as well as by children. Miss Sarson and Miss Phillips 
are well read in ancient history and know how to illustrate 
their Bibles from other books, and so they have made their 
narrative interesting alike to learned and unlearned. They 


ps. London: Longmans. 1912. 


write with reverence and faith, but they have assimilated 
the higher criticism of the Old Testament, and old-fashioned 
readers will wince at the amount of early history which is 
relegated to the domain of tradition and legend; still their 
work is far more constructive than destructive. In the later 
chapters the Maccabean period is described rather briefly, 
and with hardly sufficient enthusiasm for that wonderful 
age and those wonderful heroes; but we have never read a 
better or clearer account of the events which led to the final 
absorption of Judeea into the dominion of Rome. 


‘‘The Gospel of Freedom.” By H. D. A. Major. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 

It would be an easy criticism to say there is more freedom 
than Gospel in this collection of essays; nor would it be far 
wrong. Mr. Major is a militant Broad Churchman (or 
Modern Churchman ’’, as he calls himself) ; he denounces 
ecclesiastical narrowness, and claims for himself and his 
party a good deal of latitude as to the amount of New 
Testament history and Church creeds they shall accept. But 
much of what he demands in the body of his book would 
be conceded by the majority of intelligent Churchmen, 
whether ‘‘ modern ”’ or not, and it is mainly in his preface 
that the most disputable statements occur. It is there that 
he refuses to ‘‘ identify Christianity with aught else except 
the spiritual and moral ideas of the Saviour’’, and main- 
tains that ‘‘ those who hold the non-miraculous mode of 
Divine Revelation are equally orthodox with those who hold 
the miraculous mode ’’; surely they must be less or more— 
they cannot be equally orthodox; if two people differ as to 
whether a miracle did or did not occur they cannot both be 
equally right. We read the book through and were com- 
forting ourselves with the thought that Mr. Major was 
getting more reasonable and conservative as he went on; but 
then we remembered with a sigh that an author always 
writes his preface last. 


‘Signs of the Times.” Sermons delivered in 8. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford. By E. M. Walker. London: Macmillan. 1912. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Walker belongs to the class of Oxford tutors who 
read widely, think clearly, and write seldom; we wish that 
there were more who, when they do, could write so well to 
the purpose. The only criticism we can make on these 
sermons is that there are so few of them; for they are really 
admirable. Mr. Walker knows how to speak on such well- 
worn subjects as the English Sunday and the English home, 
or the modern drama, without uttering platitudes; he can 
warn without croaking. His criticism:of the writings of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is dignified. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘Moscow.” Painted by F. de Haenen. Described by Henry M. 
Grove. London: Black. 1912. 7s. 6d. 


“Siberia.” By M. P. Price. London: Methuen. 1912. 7s. 6d. 


Neither of the present volumes is likely to add much 
to the enlightenment of readers. ‘‘ Moscow”’ is a nonde- 
script compilation which gives a lot of information one 
would naturally look for elsewhere, and none of the enter- 
tainment one is inclined to expect from it; it has the 
dulness of a guide-book without its amplitude and 
accuracy. It seems curious that anyone with so little 
sympathy for a town, so sterile an understanding of its 
beauties, and so poor an appreciation of its people should 
want to write of it at all. Where any taste is expressed it 
rather irritates by its woodenness and absence of all per- 
sonal response, as when that little miracle of the bizarre, 
the Church of S. Basil, is described as ‘‘a really wonderful 
building’’, and Répin’s marvellous parable in paint as “a 
most revolting picture ’’. The Tretiakoff Gallery is labelled 
as ‘‘ well worth visiting ’’, but no one would gather that 
it is by far the most interesting and significant collection 
of art in Russia, nor is the least conception given of the 
men whose works it contains. Verestchagin is no doubt a 
safe person to speak about, but there are at least a dozen 
before him who mean more to Russia, not one of whom 
is mentioned. The pictures in the book are better than 
the letterpress, but they give—especially those in colour— 
an impression of hard atmosphere which is far from 
characteristic of Moscow, especially in winter. ‘ The 
Coronation of the Emperor”’’ gives but an inadequate con- 
ception of that splendid pageant, in colour such a gorgeous 
contrast to the comparatively sombre ceremonial of West- 
minster, but ‘‘ A Scene in the Kremlin during the Corona- 
tion ’”’ offers, in black and white, an admirable rendering of 
a very difficult subject. 

Mr. Price’s book is partly a gossipy account of travel, 
partly a compilation from Blue-books on the economic 
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present and future of Siberia, and the relation of Mongolia 
to the Russian and Chinese Empires. Its title is very 
much too big for it, since the country covered does not even 
quite include the basins of the Irtish, Ob, and Yenesei, a 
fair third of the entire country. The information in the 
latter half of the volume seems accurate and up to date, 
but such a-compilation is at once too dry for the ordinary 
reader and too condensed and without sufficient authority 
for the student. The illustrations are quite unhelpful, 
and show no capacity either to take or to make a photograph. 


‘* A United West Indies.” By the Hon.C. Gideon Murray. London: 
West Strand Publishing Company. 1912. Is. net. 

With the federation of Canada, of Australasia, and of 
South Africa, the West Indies remains the only group in the 
British Empire which is not united. Panama has made the 
problem of their future urgent, and in this small volume 
Mr. Gideon Murray, who, as Administrator of 8S. Vincent, 
has exceptional facilities for dealing with the subject, sets 
forth his idea of the lines along which unity might be 
achieved. He leaves out Jamaica for a variety of reasons, 
and there is at least as strong a case for the federation of 
the West Indies without Jamaica as there was for the 
federation of Canada without Newfoundland or Australasia 
without New Zealand. Mr. Gideon Murray shows how 
many interests the islands have in common, and with how 
much weightier a voice they would speak if they were under 
a federal régime. The history of their negotiations for a 
reciprocity arrangement with Canada is a case in point. His 
book is packed with facts and figures, which in any case 
would make it useful for reference, and he draws up a scheme 
for a Constitution which affords ample evidence that his 
enthusiasm is practical, not academic. The time has come, 
in his opinion, when the West Indies must take up their 
destiny and shape its course. Their interests have never 
received the consideration in Imperial counsels to which 
they were entitled by history and position. Mr. Gideon 
Murray simplifies the study of the question by an excellent 
sketch map. 


‘The Dramatic Works of 8. John Hankin.” Three vols. London: 
Secker. 1912. 25s. net. 

This is a really beautiful edition of Hankin, and it is 
admitably' introduced by Mr. John Drinkwater. The 
tradition of the English comedy of manners, since Sheridan, 
has been continued in the plays of two modern dramatists 
—Wilde and Hankin. Both these writers aimed at restor- 
ing the quality of ‘‘-style ’’ to English prose comedy. Wilde 
already numbers his many beautiful editions, limited and 
unlimited. But we have not seen an tdition of Wilde 
that pleases us so much as this new “limited and defini- 
tive’’ edition of Hankin. It adds appreciably to the 
pleasure of reading these dramatic authors to handle them 
in adecent form, just as it adds appreciably to the pleasure 
of reading Congreve to turn over the plays in the small 
brown volumes of his early editions. These volumes are 
more than a Christmas gift-book; but they are certainly 
lucky people whose friends are clever enough to discover 
them as a ‘‘ seasonable’’ present. If you be unacquainted 
with Hankin you will have the delight of reading his plays 
for the first time—a pleasure we would only too willingly 
forfeit our own experience to enjoy. If your already 
know the plays, you will have the delight of possessing them 
in a manner worthy of their matter. 


“‘The Note-Books of Samuel Butler.” Edited by Henry Festing 
Jones. London: Fifield. 1912. 6s. net. 

We hope that Mr. Bernard Shaw has kept a note-book 
like these of Samuel Butler. We do not think at random 
of Mr. Shaw in this connexion. The two men respectively 
suggest each other. Butler, snapshotting at life, is per- 
petually delightful. He is a vigorously intellectual man 
whose mind is so logically ordered that what to him is 
most obvious is for his hearers an agreeable succession of 
surprises. If Mr. Shaw has a note-book anywhere, it will 
be the foundation some day of just such another entertaining 
volume as this. Butler, for reasons that are here sug- 
gested, is—or was—the idol of the Fabian Society. ‘In 
his own department the greatest English writer of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century ’’, writes Mr. Shaw 
in the preface to ‘‘Major Barbara’’. This may be taken 
as Mr. Shaw’s very handsome acknowledgment of the debt 
he undoubtedly owes to the author of ‘‘ Erewhon ’’. 


The last five volumes of Messrs. Chatto and Windus’ 
reprint of the Works of RB. L. Stevenson have appeared, and 
with them the edition is complete. We have already 
reviewed this work fully and it is not necessary to say more 
than that it will rank as one of the simple and most 
thorough efforts of any publishing firm of late years that 
has dealt with the English classics. Reprints to-day are 


too often of a ‘‘sumptuous’’, ‘‘ handsome’’ or even 
meretricious character. This reprint, moderate in price 
and sound in workmanship, shows how the thing really 
can and should be done. The reprint should last. We 
dislike the thing that is bought for a long railway journey 
and flung away with the newspaper at the end of the 
journey. 


“The Pageant of English Prose’’, edited by BR. M. Leonard 
(Oxford University Press, 1912, 2s 6d.), is a careful and inte- 
resting collection of passages from the writings of John De 
Trevisa to Oscar Wilde, some six centuries of our literature, 
On the whole, the work has been done capitally. One 
is glad to have Leigh Hunt’s account of the burning of 
Shelley’s body, which is much less familiar than Trelawny’s 
yet perhaps equally good. 


“Our Flag” — the organ of the National Unionist Asso- 
ciations—for December is a particularly bright and effective 
issue. Mr. Forster Fraser gives a character study of Mr. 
Bonar Law, and the front-page cartoon shows Mr. Asquith 
at the wicket. The ball ‘‘21”’ has struck his middle stump. 
He does not play ‘‘ cricket ’’, so shouts: ‘‘ Yah! Not out! 
Trial Ball!” 


Messrs, Thomas de la Rue’s Diaries, with their always 
useful Index, are issued in as great variety as ever to suit 
all pockets, both as to size and cost. The ‘‘Onote’’ is not 
only an excellent diary, but a compendium of information, 
for business men and sportsmen alike. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15me Décembre. 


Signor Ferrero publishes the first part of an ingenious 
and attractive Socratic dialogue entitled ‘‘ Entre les deux 
mondes’’. The scene is laid on a liner travelling from 
Rio to Europe, and except for the opening section—a 
rhetorical farewell to Rio—the writing is marked by a fine 
irony. Apart from M. Ferrero himself and a French 
Jewess married to a New York banker from Poland, the 
persons of the dialogue are South Americans by birth or 
residence. The nominal subject is beauty and the possi- 
bility of finding a canon of art, but what these Latin or 
Latinised people are really discussing is Teutonic civilisa- 
tion. The link is found in the things whose beauty or 
ugliness is under discussion. They are New York—the 
intestine of America, as one of the speakers put it—and 
‘Hamlet ’’. The criticism of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ from the severely 
classic point of view is extremely well done. The argument 
that either Hamlet would have succeeded to the throne and so 
excluded his uncle or else must have renounced the succes- 
sion and so abandoned his father—either alternative making 
the tragedy impossible—is quite Greek. M. de Ségur con- 
tinues his valuable study of the collapse of the Bourbon 
monarchy. The present article deals with the fall of 
Necker. 


Notice.—The contents of last week contained an item, 
‘*A Denial and an Apology. By 8S. Gissing Skelton’’. The 
denial referred to Mr. Skelton’s letter: the apology was in 
the editorial note. There was, of course, no apology by Mr. - 
Skelton, nor could be. This is put in to avoid any miscon- 
ception. 


For this Week’s Books see page 778. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurano2 to the Secretary 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 


ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHuR Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S. 


H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. B. 
Sir Joun Jarving, K.C.LE., M.P. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 

JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE 


LIFE & CENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD. | 
1. THE “POLIGY DE LUXE,’ 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE. 


In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE. 


2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEATH DUTIES. 


Full particulars on application to 


HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, 5.G: 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
A HEADMASTER is required to take office either in 


January or after Easter. He must be a graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, and a Men ber of the Church ot England, but need not necessarily 
bein Holy Soden Applications must be lodged before January 10. 


For particulars apply to the Clerk to the Governors, Duncombe Place, York. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many BuSINESS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
Farm BvILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 
PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


p repare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom 
Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


B ARR’ CASH CLEARANCE 


SALE OF 
SPRING 


FLOWERING BULB S. 


Including DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, POLYANTHUS NAR- 
CISSI, IRISES, &c., for the Greenhouse, Flower Garden and to 
naturalise in Shrubberies, Wild Gardens, and in Grass. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
BULBS IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 


EARLY ORDERS INVITED, AS SUPPLY IS LIMITED. 
DESCRIPTIVE LISTS ON APPLICATION. re 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM: 
The National Training Home for the Feeble-Minded, 


REDHILL, SURREY. 
E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer and Chairman of the Board. 


FOR CHILDREN unable to learn in ordinary schools and 
those requiring control with expert supervision, 


SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees. 


THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, 
either free or with part-payment. 


— 300 PATIENTS supported by Voluntary Contribu- 

ons. 

Full information and advice: Mr. H. Howarp, Secretary, 36 King William St., E.C. 
Telephone : 7684 Lonpon WALL. 


HUNDREDS OF HOMES 


WILL BE 


_ WITHOUT FOOD or FIRE 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


PRAY HELP 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to give to these poor people, and the hundreds of inmates of our 
many Homes throughout the land, some of the JOY of the Season. 


For this purpose, GIFTS of meat, groceries, vegetables, provisions 
of all kinds, coals, blankets, toys, warm clothing (new or partly 
worn), and other things suited to the time of year, or MONEY to 
buy them, most gratefully received at the CHURCH ARMY HEAD- 
QUARTERS, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘* Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(COMM. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 51a NEW BOND STREET. 


When brain or body is weary 
the — powers are weakened 
and distaste for ordinary food is 
Mental or often experienced. Under such 

circumstances the ‘Allenburys’ 
Phy sical DIET is especially valuable. It 


is pleasant to take, easily digested 
Fatigue ond assimilated, and speed y fe 


storative. Thus it helps the system 


Of Chemists, to recover tone and vigour. Made 
1/6 and 3/- in a Minute—add boiling water 
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JUDGES OF GOOD WINE 


Should write to-day for “Downman’s 

Bulletin,’ which contains a first-hand 

Report on the 1912 Vintage; a Letter to 

a Lady on Moselle; an article on Decanters ; 

and particulars of 200 kinds of wines and 

liqueurs (including Japanese Saké) all fine 
and pure, but none dear. 


FRANCIS DOWNMAN, 
Wine Merchant, 
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KENSINGTON RHYMES 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


With Thirty IMWustrations in Line and Colour by 
J. R. MONSELL. 


A New Book of 
Children’s Verse 
by the Author of “Carnival.” 


Saturday Review.—-‘‘lfi we may judge by ourselves, 
not only the children, but the grown-ups of the family 
will be enchanted by this quite delightful and really 
first-rate book.” 


Daily Mail.—‘‘ Pride of place must go to ‘ Kensington 
Rhymes.’ ”’ 


Observer.—‘‘ By far the best rhymes of the year are 
‘Kensington Rhymes.’ 


Crown Quarto. Price §/m net. 


MARTIN SECKER PUBLISHER 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 


Now Ready. is. net. 1s. 1d. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


THE SCHEME of the UNIONIST 
SOCIAL REFORM COMMITTEE 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 


MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P 


What the daily papers say of the scheme: 
The Times says :—‘*‘ A miracle of condensation.” 


The Standard in a notice of the scheme says:—‘ The whole is 
furnished with a thoughtful and illuminative introduction from the pen 
of Mr. F. E. Smith.” 


_ The Sussex Daily News describes the scheme as “a sincere con- 
tribution to a great problem.” 


aan Courier says :—‘* A very clear statement of Unionist 
policy. 


The Western Mail says :—‘ A very interesting contribution to the 
political controversies of the day.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 
LONDON: WEST STRAND PUBLISHING Cco., LTD., 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIoGRAPHY. 
Roger of Sicily and the Normans in Lower Italy, 1016-1154 
(Edmund Curtis). Putnams. 53. net. 
General Booth (George 8. Railton). Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Girt Books. 
The Isles of Flame (M. E. M. Donaldson). 
6s, net. 
Joan Maclean's Real Stories (Karlott Blossé). Drane. 
The Dawn of Day : Volume for 1912. 8.P.C.K. 1s. 


Paisley : Gardner. 
3s. 6d. 


History. 

The Victoria History of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight 
(edited by William Page). Vols. 111. to V. Constable. 
31s. 6d. net each. : 

Economic Beginnings of the Far West (Katharine Coman). Mac- 
millan. Two vols. 17s. net. 

REFERENCE Books. 

A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, the Privy Council, Knightage, and Companion- 
age (Sir Bernard Burke and Ashworth P. Burke). Harrison. 
42s, net. 

Whitaker’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 
5s. net; Whitaker’s Almanack, 2s. 6d. net; The Inter- 
national Whitaker, 2s. net. Whitaker. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS, 
Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject (a) (i) Regimental 
Duties (Major R. F. Legge). Gale and Polden. 4s, net. 
The Wessex Edition of the Works of Thomas Hardy; The Hand 


of Ethelberta; Desperate Remedies. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net each. 

The Future of England (Hon. George Peel). Macmillan. 1s. 
net. 


Undine (F. dela Motte Fouqué). Translated by Edmund Gosse. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Pageant of English Prose (edited by R. M. Leonard). 
Frowde. ls. 6d. net. 

Les Trois Mousquetaires (Alexandre Dumas). 2 Vois. ; Pendant 
l’Exil (Victor Hugo); Lettres 4 la Fiancée (Victor Hugo). 
Nelson, ls. net each. 

The Technique of Bernard Shaw’s Plays (Augustin Hamon). 
Translated by Frank Maurice Daniel. 2s. net. 

Some Notes on Books and Printing (Charles T. Jacobi). Chiswick 


Press. 6s. net. 

The Inferno (August Strindberg). Translated by Claud Field. 
Rider. 2s. 6d. net. 

Berlin and its Environs (Karl Baedeker). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 
net. 


Reminiscences of a Sunny Clime (By M. E. W.). Simpkin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Scoot Books. 

The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910 (C. E. M. Hawkesworth). 
Arnold. 5s. net. 

Erckmann-Chatrian—L’Invasion; ou Le fou Yégof (edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary by A. Wilson-Green), 3s.; Plato—Ion 
(with Introduction and Notes by J. M. Macgregor), 2s. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 


TRAVEL. 
Highways and Byways in Somerset (Edward Hutton). Mac- 
millan. 5s. net. 
Madrolle’s Guide Books—Northern China, Korea. Hachette. 
15s. net. 
VeRSE AND DRAMA. 
The Agate Lamp (Eva Gore-Booth). Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 
Spring Notes and Other Poems (Susan Bostock). Lynwood. 


. net. 

Poems (Lucy Masterman), 3s. 6d. net; Deborah (Lascelles Aber- 
crombie), 2s. 6d. net. Lane. 

Ribbons and Laces (Helen Taylor). Routledge. 

On the Way to Willowdale (Robert Loveman). 
$1.00. 

Reviews AND MaGazines For Decemper.—L’Action Nationale, 
2 fr. 50; The Charity Organisation Review, 6d.; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 3 fr.; the North American Review, 1s. net; 
The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. net; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 


1s. net. 
Lippincott. 


Telephone: Maytair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


LAM LEY & co., ” Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. Interesting 

and out-of-the-way books, both old and new. Christmas Catalogue 

sent on application, post free. Two popular Children’s Books ;— 
THE LORD OF THE DEER. By H. H. HARROD. 3s. 6d, net, 


TIPTAIL. By TERTIA BENNETT. as. 6d. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE PUTUMAYO: 


THE DEVIL’S PARADISE. 


Travels in the Peruvian Amazon Region and an Account of the 
Atrocities committed upon the Indians therein. By W. E. 
HARDENBURG, C.E. Edited and with an Introduction by 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With a Map and many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

An account of the travels of Mr. Hardenburg on the Putumayo 
River, the great tributary of the Amazon, in territory disputed by Peru 
and Columbia, which brought to notice the terrible atrocities inflicted 
upon the Indians of the region by the rubber gatherers. Apart from 
its value as an account of the incidents leading up to the exposure of 
the occurrences, the book forms an interesting description of life and 
travel in one of the least-known parts of the world, in the heart of 
South America. Essential portions of the Foreign Office Report by 
Consul Sir Roger Casement are included, the whole forming a valuable, 
if terrible record of one of the most remarkable occurrences in the 
history of commerce. 


THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


By ARNOLD WRIGHT and THOMAS H. REID. With 
Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This work deals with an area which has witnessed one of the most 
remarkable achievements in government that the moderna world has 
seen. How the great task of civilization embodied in the building 
up of the Federated Malay States was accomplished is told in detail 
by the authors. 


SKI-RUNS IN THE HIGH ALPS. 


By F. F. ROGET, S.A.C. With Maps, Pen-and-Ink Illustra- 
tions, and Colour Drawings by L. M. CRISP. ros. 6d. net. 
This is a new book upon a novel subject. The author was the 
first in daring to explore systematically the Swiss glacier and peak 
world under winter conditions. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN 
WAUGH. 


By ROSA WAUGH. With an Introduction by LORD 
ALVERSTONE and 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. ‘ 


The authoritative biography of the founder of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


THE WORKS OF RICHARD 
MIDDLETON, 


Cloth, 5s. net per volume. 

1. POEMS AND SONGS. (First Series.) 

2. THE GHOST SHIP, and other stories. 
3. POEMS AND SONGS. (Second Series.) 
4, THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK. 


By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of London. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 
5s. net. 


“Professor Cannan’s name is a guarantee of sound thinking on economic 
questions. The present volume is largely a study in the science of economics in 
relation to political spheres."—Methodist Times. 


FROM A PEDAGOGUE’S 
SKETCH-BOOK. 


By FRANCIS R. G. DUCKWORTH. With a Preface by the 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., late Headmaster of ver 
College. Crown 8vo. cloth, §s. net. 


‘Mr. Duckworth writes of what he knows, depicting scenes and matters typical of 
those in which he has himself played a part. “T teen observer, and domed with 
sympathy, ae emnantae ability, he has turned his ample material to excellent 


A DOWNLAND CORNER. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH, Author of “* The Canon in 
Residence.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Village lives and scenes are depicted faithfully and naturally, and 
from the humorist’s point of view. 


M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). 
ustrated Magazine for Book-lovers. A speci 
issue, containing an article on The 
ree and its History,” by C. A. MILES, will be sent fi 
request to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


At all Booksellers. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


George Frederic Watts. Vols. I. and 
II.: The Annals of an Artist's Life. By 
M. S. WATTS. Vol. IIL The Writings of 
G. F. Watts. With 39 Photogravure Plates, Three 
Vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘* A careful and conscientious 
piece of work, written with keen sympathy, and giving a very 
vivid picture of one whose ideals were the highest and who did 
splendid work for his day and generation, . . . Will rank high 
among biographies of recent years.” 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford. 
By STEPHEN PAGET and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. 
With an Introduction by His GRAcE the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 15s. net. 

The Evening Standard.—‘‘ This volume contains barely 

four hundred pages, and they are all worth reading... . 

Closing the book, we feel that here a good work has been wel 


done.” 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 38vo. 155. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Highways and Byways in Somer- 
set. By EDWARD HUTTON. | Illustrated by Netty 
ERICHSEN. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK, 


From Pole to Pole. A Book for Young People. 
By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With Illustrations and Maps, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—** A rich treasure-house of information about 
everything of interest in different parts of the world, including 
full accounts of other travellers and explorers from Robinson 
Crusoe to Livingstone and Stanley, and fer the most part it has 
the first-hand touch of the real traveller.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD 
MEN : B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. 
Parsons, A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. S. Talbot, W. Temple. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Atheneum.—* On the whole, the-book is interesting, 
very readable, and in some parts of it, as we have said, a great 
deal more. Many, we hope, will profit by Mr. Talbot’s picture 
of present-day conditions, and more will discuss the debatable 
topics raised by Mr. Streeter, Mr. Temple, and Mr. Rawlinson. 


Monumental Java. By J. SCHELTEMA, 
M.A. With Illustrations, and Vignettes after Drawings 
of Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 
A Description of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some Discussion of their Ethnic Relations. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., formerly Divisional Presi- 
dent and Member of the Supreme Council of Sarawak, 
and WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. With an 
Appendix on the Physical Characters of the Races of 
Borneo by A. C. Happon, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 4 Illustra- 
tions in Colour, over 200 full-page collotypes, and many 
Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 

The Globe.—‘* A superb monograph on a most interesti 
race, and is a perfect storehouse of facts for the geographer an’ 
the ethnologist.” 


Mr. H. G. Wellis’s Most Successful Novel. 


Marriage. (21st Thousand. ) és. 
Folk Tales of Breffny. y Miss B. HUNT. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Globe.—** We have never come across a collection of 
folk-lore which can have lost so little in transcription as these 
deliciously told stories of Breffny.” 


The Reef. By EDITH WHARTON. Author of 

** The House of Mirth,” &c. 6s. : 

Punch.—**The whole book is delightful, illuminating, 
fragrant, sympathetic. It is the author of ‘The House of 
Mirth’ at her best, and that best has long ago placed her in the 
small front rank of contemporary novelists.” 

James Lane Allen’s New Book. 

The Heroine in Bronze, or a Portrait 

of a Girl. A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 

The Evening Standard.—‘* A charming little fantasy of 
the emotions.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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LIFE AMONG THE 


WILD 


BIRDS 


SPAIN 


Size 9}in. by 7 in. 


interest. 


BY COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


428 pp. 


A CHARMING BOOK. The numerous original illustrations—many of them from Sketches made 
on the spot by the Author—as well as the beautiful Plates will be found a never failing source of 
Among the illustrations will be found a novel diagram of Limestone Cliff, a nesting 
station of the Bearded Vulture. 


. 


Elegantly bound. 


2Is. net. 


PREFACE, CONTENTS. 


Chapter I.—The Study of Wild Birds. 
», I1.—Travel and Equipment. 
I11.—Sketching and Photography. 


Chapter I.—A Day in the Laguna. 
II.—The Harriers. 


” 


Chapter I.—A Ride across the Vega. 
I1,—The Great Bustard. 


Chapter I.—A Day in the Cork Woods. 
», 11.—The Kites and Hawks. 
111.—The Booted Eagle and the 
Snake Eagle. 


Chapter I.—A Ride to Trafalgar. 
Il, —The Common Raven. 


” 


Chapter I.—A Day in the Lower Sierra. 
II.—The Lesser Birds of the Sierra. 

III.—In the Upper Sierra. 

IV.—The Eagle Owl. 
V.—Bonelli’s Eagle. 
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CONTENTS. 


1.—Getting Ready. 


Il.—In a Spanish Laguna. 
Ill.—Across the Plains. 


I1V.—Through the Woodlands. 


V.—Along the Sea-Cliffs. 


VI.—Amid the Sierras. 


Chapter X,—The Bearded Vulture (continued). 


— 
Ka 


COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER explains in his preface that he has been in the habit of keeping a Journal of 
Natural History since he was fourteen years of age. His book is a record of his discoveries, his adventures and 
his Impressions among the birds whose habitat is the wilds of Andalucia. 


which he himself made on the spot, 


His notes are illustrated by sketches 


List OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Chapter IV.—On Climbing in General. 
V.—Tree Climbing. 
VI.—Cliff Climbing. 


| Chapter III.—The Common Crane. 
| Chapter III.—The Little Bustard. 


| Chapter IV.—The 
Eag 


| ” 


White-shouldered 
le. 
V.—The Black Vulture. 


| Chapter III.—The Osprey. 


Chapter VI.—The Golden Eagle. 
»» VII.—The Egyptian Vulture or 
Neophron. 
VIII.—The Griffon Vulture. 
IX.—The Bearded Vulture. 


To be obtained of all Bookseilers or direct from the Publishers— 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 


GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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The KING of XMAS NUMBERS. 


PUNCH 
ALMANACK 


ULLof Humorous Sketches and 
Pictures, and with a fine Double- 
Page Cartoon in colours 


MR. PUNCH’S 
RUSSIAN BALLET 


Obtainable of all Newsagents and Booksellers everywhere. 
PRICE SIXPENCE 


The most amusing Card Game for the Holidays. 


BOOK OF THE DAY eos 


Price 1/- net ; 1/1} post free. 


A new feature every evening in 66 COON-C AN 99 


Che Globe 


It appeals both to the read- “‘Coon-Can” is the newest and most amusing of 


ing public and to the publishers. card games. It is easy to learn, but play may 
involve the exercise of much skill. 


SPECIAL LITERARY PAGES 
WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY. WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The Globe, oldest and best evening newspaper. 


1a. 1d. THE NEW WITNESS 


(Conducted by the Editor and Staff of ‘ THE EYE-WITNESS.” 
Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 


[What is in the BYSTANDER 


THE POLITICIANS’ THREAT. 
® ” COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 
this week ? TREASON ON THE RAILWAY LINES. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL. By Junwws. 
: recognised tation A WARNING TO YOUNG GENIUS. By H. Bgttoc. 
the r4 salu in ON GOING TO PRESS. By Norman Kairu. 
Political and Social circles. HOW TO WRITE A REVIEW. By J. C. Squire. 
i i . IL A Sone 
Its handy size, its bright, topical Sones 7 2 SIMPLE LIFE. ByG. K. Cuesrerton NG 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all | | mk. GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS. By Desmonp MacCartiv. 
i mak HENRY MAITLAND. By Tuomas Seccomse. 
combine to e THE BYSTANDER MR. MAX BEERBOHM’S PARODIES. By G. S. Srreer. 
the most popular paper of its class, CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


if, indeed, it may not be accurately J | REVIEWS. By F.W.S. 


described as a class of itself. IS PARLIAMENT USELESS? By Georce Lanssurv. 
Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 
Orrices: TALLIs House, TALLis Street, Lonpon, E.C, OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices: 9 Joun Street, W.C, 
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Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDCE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, is. net. 
(Postage 134.) 

There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITOkS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FuRNITUREB, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in al] parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Alvayfask The Reliable Family Medicine. 


see t you get the 

ORIGIVAL and In DIARRHEA and other bowel complaints 

ONLY GENUINE Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chlorodyne acts 

are eq’ in 

Collis Brewne 8 TOOTHACHE, 4 


RHEUMATISM, it effec- 
Of all Chemists, tua'ly cuts tacks of PALPITATION, 
1/13, 2.9, 4/6. 


NEW CENTRAL OMNIBUS. 


L.G.0. AGREEMENT SANCTIONED. 


Tue First Ordinary General Meeting of the New Central Omnibus Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on Monday, Mr. John O'Connor, M.P., presiding, 

The Secretary (Mr. W. D. Howieson, F.§.A.A.) having read the notice 
calling the meeting, 3 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: You will see from the accounts that the profits up to January 5 
last amounted to £1463. These profits were earned by the London Centrab 
Omnibus Company, Limited, on behalf of this company, but as they 
accrued due before the registration of your company they must _be 
treated as capital, and we have accordingly applied them to writing 
down the amount of the preliminary expenses. For the period from 
January 5 to September 30—nearly nine months—the profit on revenue 
account amounted to £6306 10s. 10d. Adding to this the transfer fees, 
discount and interest, the total profits available are £6637 12s. 4d. 
On the whole I think that the profits give cause for congratulation. There 
is one point which I particularly wish to refer to—tuat the profits per 
"bus in service for the period of nine months under review amount to 
a sum exceeding £200 per "bus per annum, which compares favourably 
with the estimate your directors made in their calculations referred to 
in the prospectus ‘issued last January; and this, notwithstanding the 
heavy expenses incurred in the establishment of the new fleets—an 
expense which would not recur in the future. Out of the available 
profit of £6637 12s. 4d. the directors propose to declare a dividend at 
the rate of 7} per cent. per annum, which will absorb £3573, to write a 
further sum of £870 16s. off preliminary expenses, and to carry over the 
balance of £2192 16s. 4d. I now move that the report be adopted. 

Mr. Thurgood seconded the resolution, and it wes carried. 

An extraordinary general mecting was then held to consider the new 
scheme. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The agreement pro 
vides in the first place that this company should hire out to the London 
General Omnibus Company 100 omnibuses with a seating capacity for ow 
passengers. The ‘buses are to remain the property of this compeny, 
they are to be run in the name of this company, and licensed in the 
name of this company. Our omnibuses are to be maintained in the 
best running order and in all respects up to date. Apart from the pay- 
ment of certain sums, the London General are to pay this company for 
the hire of this fleet of 100 omnibueses a sum equal to that proportion 
of the net trading profits of the London General, as certified by their 
auditors, which the seating accommodation of the hundred omnibuses 
of this company (agreed to be 3400) bears to the seating accommodation 
of the motor-omnibuses owned and run continuously by the London 
General, or a sum of £8000, at the option of this company. Provision 
is made that this company is to exercise this option once in every three 
years; so that if the option to accept a proportion of the profits is made 
after the trading results of the London General for last year are made 
known, then for the next three years this company is to receive its profits 
on its fleet in proportion to the "buses owned and run by the London 
General Omnibus Company. Supposing in six years’ time, when the third 
option is to be exercieed, your board considered for the next three years 
the profits were likely to be less than £2000, then, in that event, your 
directors would exercise their option for the following three years to 
accept £8000 in lieu of the profits, and at the expiration of that period 
they would again be in a position of deciding whether to accept £8000 
per annum or a proportion of the profits, as I have already explained. 
The London General are to take over all contracts and engagements, and, 
what is far more important, they are bound to maintain this company’s 
fleet even in the event of legislation providing for a different type of 
‘bus, and in the case of a different type of "bus providing seating 
accommodation for less than thirty-four passeengers—the number which 
your present omnibuses accommodate; then so many ‘buses are to be 
allocated to this company and licensed and worked in their name a6 wil} 
accommodate 400 passengers, which is the seating accommodation of the 
fleet now handed over. The agreement is for the term of twenty years, 
and at the end of that time, éubject to the options which I will mention 
later, the London General are to deliver up to this company omnibuses 
capable of accommodating 3400 passengers of the standard type of the 
day in as good condition and order and fully licensed as those now 
handed over, and when I tell you that the average age of the "buses 
to he han-led over will be less than seven months, you will see that this 
company has the right to practically a new fleet in twenty years’ time. 
And now I come to a matter which concerns your directors, and which, 
as I told you, necessitates this agreement receiving your sanction. Mr, 
Richardcon is to be taken over (if I may use the term) by the London 
General upon the terms of an agreement approximately the same a6 his 
agreement with this company, with a right to determine his service 
within three yeare. On determining his agreement he has a right to 
rejo'n this board upon the conditions prevailing in respect of your other 
directors at the moment of his so seeking election. With regard to 
the other directors, including myself as chairman, you will see that 
unless this board decide upon a policy of extension in the provinces, it 
was felt that some provision should be made whereby the fees due to 
the present directors should not be paid out of the rent for the hire 
of the omnibuses, and the present board have, therefore, made a con- 
siderable concession by accepting them from the London General, their 
present-fees for three years to be reduced in the fourth year to the sum 
of £100 per annum. This is a concession which has been made by the 
board, and which I think will be appreciated by the shareholders. On 
the other hand, the directore are to enter into a covenant not to be 
concerned in the running of omnibuses within a radius of thirty miles 
of London for @ period of ten years, 6o that the directors, who have 
had considerable experience in this particular work, have had to enter 
into restrictive covenants which seriously affect them as free agents in 
the future. In order to compensate the board it hes been arranged that 
the articles of association shall be altered co as to do away with the 
provision for their retirement. Now there are several options to be 
exercised at the end of the agreement to which I want you to pay 
particular attention. In the firet instance the London General have the 
option of continuing the <e- arrangements for a further period of 
twenty years, and although I can hardly hope to be occupying the chair 
at that distant date, yet for the benefit of those who may then 
asked to express an opinion on the matter, and who are here to-day, I 
can only say that if I have the pleasure of being present I shall be 
very well satisfied for the London General to exercise that option. If 
the London General do not exercise this option, then there are two 
options, either of which may he exercised by this company. The firet 
is to call upon the London General to deliver such a number of omnibuses 
of the best and most approved type at approximately the eame ages 
as those now handed over to this company, or euch @ number as wil] 
accommodatee 3400 passengers. In this case the company can be free 
to run the omnibuses on their own account, and on the routes upon 
which they have been run by the London General for five years prior 
to the time when the option is exercised; or this company may ¢all 
upon the London General for a further period of twenty years to run 
the fleet, which ic to remain the property of the New Central on the 
same terms as provided in thie agreement. with the exception that the 
minimum of £800 is not to be guaranteed. There is one thine I ehould like 
to point out. As it at present stands this company cannot make e 
trading loss, and if the profits per ‘bus are anything approaching what 
they have been in the past, or if you care to divide the figures by two, 
you will see what this means on a fleet of 100 omnibuses. Our paid-up 
capital is not quite £100,000, and an excellent return should be shown. 
He concluded by moving the resolutions, which were seconded by Mr. 
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The Saturday Review. 


PEKIN SYNDICATE. 


COAL OUTPUT AND THE REVOLUTION. 


AN Ordinary General Meeting of the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, was held 
on Thursday. 

Mr. H. T. Anstruther: Gentlemen, in the unavoidable absence of Sir 
Richard Awdry, through indisposition, I beg to move that M. René de 
Cérenville take the chair at this meeting. 

Comte Georges du Chaylard: I beg to second that. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Gilbert) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, you will, I know, readily join in the 
regret of myself and my colleagues on the board that our esteemed 
Chairman, Sir Richard Awdry, is unable through illness to take the chair 
at to-day’s meeting. Sir Richard takes the keenest interest in the pro- 
blems which we have had to face in the past, and shall still have to face 
in the future; and we all hope we shall soon see him fully restored to 
health and ready again to help us with his wide knowledge and ex- 
perience of human effaire. The accounts are made up in the eame form 
as on previous occasions, and they do not seem to me to need recapitula- 
tion here. The board have endeavoured in their report to deal as fully 
as possible with the past year's activities and with the future prospects 
of the company, but may I touch upon @ few of the subjects which 
occupy the constant—I might, indeed, eay the daily—attention of your 
directors? And, first, I wish to refer to what has happened recently 
at No. 4 pit. We have duly published the information concerning this 
accident, which frequently takes place in coal-mining exploitations. No. 4 
shaft had been sunk at a moderate expense. It gave us an important 
part of our total extraction, but, the coal of that region being of an 
inferior quality, this accident has not reduced our profits as much as it 
has diminished our production. It is, I think, under these circumstances 
not unsatisfactory to learn that, apart from the temporarily ebandoned 
pit, 32,000 tons of coal were obtained in October and 34,700 tons in 
November, and that the output for the year, as estimated by our engineer- 
in-chief on the spot, may still be anticipated to reach from 450,000 to 
500,000 tons. Your directors do not propose that any dividend should be 
paid. The reason that actuated the directors in dealing with the 1910-11 
period still applies to the yeor 1911-12. In my opinion a company which 
has kept a realisable capital of one million pounds is fully entitled to 
recommend to its shareholders to follow a conservative policy and to keep 
its recources untouched for a favourable future. Therefore, your directors 
content themselves in recommending that the credit balance of last year 
and the amount appearing in this year’s profit and loss account, making 
together £440,443 46. 9d., should be carried forward to the next account. 
The Pekin Syndicate may, in my opinion, congratulate itself that, in 
spite of the revolution in China, its capital and mines have remained 
untouched, and that the coal output has been practically the same as in 
the preceding year. You will have noticed from the report thet the 
company has not suffered by the recent disturbances in China, and I 
should like to take thie opportunity of acknowledging that this freedom 
from injury to life or to property is in the main attributable to the 
friendly and energetic action teken by His Excellency Yuan-Shih-Kai, 
who, at the request of His Majesty's Minister at Pekin, took the necessary 
steps to safeguard the company’s interests at the mines. Mr. Oury and 
Comte de Seguier have begged some months ago to be relieved of their 
duties as managing directors, which interfered greatly with their other 
work. I am sure you will accord them a hearty vote of thanks for their 
services. The board has been fortunate in securing the services of M. 
André Berthelot, whoge name and reputation as a successful administraton 
must be well known to many of you. M. Berthelot commenced his duties 
as managing director on December 1. It will interest you to know thag 
in October last we supplied a British flotilla of torpedo-boats with coal ab 
Tientesin. Your directors do not intend to rely upon cecal mining alone 
as a source of revenue. As the directors’ report has already explained, 
active measures are now being taken to acquire other profitable business 
in China, and the directors see no reason why they should not effectively 
employ the company’s resources in many other directions within the 
sphere of the memorandum of association. During the year under review 
the expenses of administration reached a higher figure owing to excep- 
tional circumstances. Your directors thought it advisable to send out a 
coal-mining specialist to China—Mr. Benque—whose report on his return 
gives a favourable impression of the value of the properties. To this 
report the directors will give the most careful attention without delay. 
Before I sit down I should like to tell you that we duly received yesterday 
—the appointed day—a cheque for £20,000 from the Government of the 
Republic of China, the interest in respect of No. 15 Coupon, due January 1, 
1913, on the Chinese Government Gold Five per Cent. Honan Railway 
bonds. I would especially at this juncture desire to mention that the 
Chinese Government has never failed to fulfil its obligations in regard 
to the payment of the interest on this railway loan of £800,000, the whole 
of which bonds is held by us. I propose: “‘ That the directors’ report, 
dated December 9, 1912, and the accounts, made up to June 30, 1912, be 
and the game are hereby approved and adopted.” 

Comte. Georges du Chaylard seconded the resolution. 


SOME CRITICISM. 


Mr. Perks: Gentlemen, I should like to speak on this extremely unsatis- 
factory report. Eighteen months ago a report wes sent round to ué in 
which the Chairman seid that they were in reasonable sight of paying a 
dividend. Apparently the gentleman was very far-sighted, because in 
eighteen months he has lost sight of it altogether. Although, apparently, 
he was very far-sighted then, the board now adopt a very near-sighted 
policy. The extremely unsatisfactory state of this company is shown by 
the clump in the shares. Some time ago, on these promises that a dividend 
was probably going to be paid, or words to that effect, the shares went up 
to something like £2. What are they worth now? Seventeen shillings. 
They clumped immediately this report was out. How are we treated, 
gentiemen? We know nothing. The last report was issued eighteen 
months ago. How do we know what is going on? They tell ue nothing. 
We are kept absolutely in the dark, and it is a disgraceful way of dealing 
with us. They may be right in doing so—they may be right legally— 
but I say that we ought to have information from time to time. Other 
companies do it. I have shares in a company—a little mining company— 
and I have a postcard once a month from them showing the result of the 
working. Why should we not have something of the same sort? Why 
should we be kept in the dark when other directors treat their share- 
holders in a more bveinesslike and honourable manner? I want to move 
this resolution. I have another one to move in a minute or two, after 
the directors’ report is dealt with. I propose: ‘‘ That the directors ehal! 
report at least once every three months to the shareholders, giving detaile 
of the business done and all other available information.” am a 
stranger to you here, but that seems the thing we onght to have. Our 
money is invested in this concern, and we ought to know what ie going 
on and what is being done. The directors tell ue nothing, but, of 
course, information leaks out. There are a large number of directors 
in this big concern, and other men get special information, and then up 
go the shares and down go the shares. They must have got information 
from somewhere, because shortly after we got this report down went 
the shares. I say that we are being treated in a disgraceful manner, 
and I hope that some shareholder will second my proposal. 

Mr. Riehy: [ wil! eecond it. 

The Chairman: My reply to this gentleman is that we cannot give him 
a definite answer now. I shall be quite willing to consult with my 
colleagues, and endeavour to do our best to give you satiefaction. 


Mr. Perke: Do you accept the resolution? 


The Chairman: I do not say that I accept the resolution, but what 
I say is that I have not had any opportunity of consulting my colleagues. 
I am willing, and ehall be glad, to discuss that matter with them, and 
we shall be very glad to do what we can. 

Mr. Perks: You will put it to the vote? 

The Chairman: No. There is no resolution to put. 

Mr. Perks: My other resolution follows on the same lines. We are told 
that we are to get nothing, but apparently the directors are getting some- 
thing, though what we do not know. I[ will propose: ‘‘ That in con, 
sequence of the extremely unsatisfactory report for the twelve months the 
fees of the directors be reduced to one-half of the present amount.” 

The Chairman: That resolution cannot be moved at this meeting. 

The Solicitor (Sir Frank Crisp): It involves an alteration in the 
articles, and you cannot move that without giving notice. 

Mr. Perks: I will give you, then, formal notice to that effect, and if 
the Secretary will send me the proper form I will eign it and send it in. 

The resolution adopting the report and accounts wes then carried, 
with one diseentient. 

Mr. Charles Victor, M. André Berthelot, and the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Carrick were re-elected directors of the company after Mr. Per 
had raised further objection to the directors’ fees. 
and Comte Georges dn 


Mr. Libert Oury, Mr. Chantrey Inchald, 
Chaylard, the directors who retire by rotation, were also re-elected 
directors. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Declaration of Dividend No. 19. 


An INTERIM DIVIDEND of 110 per cent. (5s. 6d. Ee share) ‘has been 
declared by the Board for the half-year ending 31st of DECEMBER, 1912. 

This DIVIDEND will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the 
of the Company at the close of business on 21st of DECEMBER, 1912, and to 
Holders of COUPON No. 19 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 1st to the 7th of JANUARY, 
1913, both days inclusive. 

he DIVIDEND will be payable to South African regi 
from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European shareholders from the 
London Office, 1 London Wail Buildings, London Wal!, E.C., on or about the 
ith of FEBRUARY, 1013. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the DiVIDEND on presentation of COUPON No. rg 
at the London Office of the Company, or at the Compagnie Francaise de a 
et de Mines, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, or at the Banque Coeedion ie de Brux 


Brussels. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination and will be 
payable at any time on or after the 11th of FEBRUARY, 1913. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS re by the London Office to 
shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to a deduction of 
— Income Tax. 

SOUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to 
shareholders resident in France, and COUPONS paid by the Compagnie Francaise 
de Banque et de Mines, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on account of French 
Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. P 

UPONS presented at the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, Brussels, must 
be accompanied by Affidavits or Statutory Declarations on forms obtainable 
from the omy = London Office, or from the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 
declaring the full name and residence of the owner of the Share Warrants from 
which such COUPONS have been detached. 


READY. 
Price 1s. net; 1s: 13d. post free. 


A United West Indies 


By the Honble. C. GIDEON MURRAY 


hold 


Mr. Gideon Murray, the Administrator of 
St. Vincent, has long been known as an 
advocate of the federation of the West 
Indies. He has now worked out his idea in 
detail. His scheme is the more remark- 
able because it leaves out Jamaica—why, 
may be ascertained from his book on 

“A United West Indies.” 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
WHAT THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION DID 
Interview with Mr. Staines Manders. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF SEKONG. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 
THE CRUDE AND THE GUIGUET. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8, 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 35s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 


A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations, 3s. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


OF CIVILIZATION IN 
D FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAN 


3 10s. 6d. 


CLODD (E.) 
STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


OCONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3 64. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘*POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale 4 the Huguenots, 


With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS, 3s. 6d. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 

OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With 9g Illustrations, 3s. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES, With 
Llustrations, 3s. 6d. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 335. 6d. 

CESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-188r. 2 vols. 7s. 


THE HISTORY OF ENSLARD, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of e ‘Spanish Armada. 
vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


SHORT tad GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. 


THE IN 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH IN THE SIXTEENTH | 


NTURY. 3s. 6d 


ae... STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 33s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF | 


AMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 


TWO A DUNBOY: an Irish 
Romance. 3s. 6d. 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 


JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 


VICTORIA. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN, 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3 5. 6d. | 


CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. Illustrations. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 1s Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 


Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
STELLA FREGELIUS. 35s. 6d. 
SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations, 3s. 


A YEAR. With 36 
38. 6d. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) and LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE, 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. 6:. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE With | 


2 Mapsand 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “* FALCON, ” With 2 


Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE “FALCON” ON THE BALTIC, With | 


Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


| LANG (A.) 

| CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 

| MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 

| THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 3s. 6d. 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of of the po Sage of 
Joan of Arc. With 131 3S. 6d. 


MACAULAY (Lord) 
COMPLETE WORKS., “ Albany Betton. " With 
12 Portraits, 12 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 
Vols. 1-VI.—History of England. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-X1I.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 


ESSAYS one LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
&c. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 


| 

| SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
| LORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 33s. 6d. 

| MARBOT (Baron de) 

| MEMOIRS, Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 
MERIVALE (Dean) 


| 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
| MPIRE. 8 vols. Each 
| 


MILL (J. 8.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC, 3s. 6d. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE.,. 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


NANSEN (F.) 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 
CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS, 
With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAY GROUND OF EeROrs (The Alps). 
| With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
| STEVENSON (R. L.) 


| THE ec 2 CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. H ; with other Fables. 3s. 6d. 
THE whens | BOX. 38. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 


| TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE EARLY mperoRy OF CHARLES JAMES 
38. 6d 
THE LIFE AN D LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 


| VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMIL 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*,° Except Newman's “Apologia,” which is 28. 6d. net in cloth ; 3@. 6. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 


VOCES POPULI. First Series. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


VOCES POPULIL. Second Series. With 25 Illus- 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS, In 
s vols. (Sold separately.) 


INGELOW (JEAN) 


POEMS. Selected and arranged by ANDREW 
LANG. 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 


THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


| LANG (ANDREW) 


NEW & OLD LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS, 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. 
With other Poems. 

BALLADES AND (from _‘‘ Ballades 
Blue China” ** Rhymes & la Mode.” wih 

MACKAIL (J. 

SELECT EPIGRAMS m the GREEK AN- 
THOLOGY. 2 vols. (Sold separately.) 
Greek Text and English Translation. 


MAX MULLER (F.) 

DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). Trans- 
lated by Mrs. MAX MULLER. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 

MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
ba? pare vi WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W 
Frontispieces. 2 vols. 
wes aici.) 
S FROM NOWHERE: Being some chapters 
from a Utopian Romance. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON, A Poem. 
POEMS BY THE WAY. 


| NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 
ON VARIOUS includ- 
**The Dream of Geronti 
APOLDGRA PRO VITA SUA. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR, HYDE. With’ other 


Fables. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. With an 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG, and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 

STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, 

THE DYNAMITER. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (L.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
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